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Baalbek.—The City of the Sun. 





BebroD HIN you occupy a country, 
and wish to hold it, carry 
roads through it. 
The force of this | 





Iron Duke has) 


nized by our Con- | 
tinental neigh- 


also proved him- 
self a man of 
metal, for he has | 
carried his mac- 
adamized boule- | 
vards right! 
through the) 
strongholds of 
the vanquished 
Parisians. No more paving-stones to play with, 
my little gamins,—no more narrow lances for 
ambuscades, my gentlemen of the red,— but 
broad imperial ways, easy for the passage of 
artillery, and affording elbow-room for indigenes, 
who will fall to work with a will on the first | 
occasion you afford them. From these premises 
we may infer that the French, or, rather, he, 
the embodiment of the French will, intends, or 
intended, permanently to hold Syria; for he has | 
carried a noble road, also macadamized, right 
over the summit of Lebanon, through the centre 
of the country from Beyrout to Damascus, and 
has established khans at proper intervals, with 
relays of horses for the diligences which have 
commenced running. Whether or not this road 
was begun by the Freneh army, during its 
temporary occupation of Syria, or by the com- 
pany who are finishing it, we know not; but we 
do know, that in whatever way it will be accom- 
plished, it will be a great and good work, tending 
greatly to the comfort and security of travellers 
in that insecure and comfortless country. It is 
the path by which civilization will penetrate to 
the very edge of the desert ; for that great civi- 
lizing power—Commerce—is already covering it | 
with her caravans. 


At the time of our visit to Damascus it was | 


} 


that were destroyed, and in a manner to resist 


Pyramids; but we never remember to have 


the attacks of Arabs and Druses. We found|beheld such a splendid effect as when we wit- 


there a hovel, dignified by the name of hotel, 
where we had breakfast, and where we were 
shortly joined by Michael, our dragoman. 

We went then into the market-place to hire 
mules; and, having at last been successful, 
mounted in haste in order to reach Bsalbek, if 
possible, before sunset. Our road lay athwart 
the plain to the north-east. For some miles 
cultivated fields without hedges or other inclo- 
sures were visible on both sides of us, and we 
passed at first through villages inhabited by 
those sons of Ishmael who had become domesti- 
cated, had relinquished “the road” to their 


field instead. After a time the cultivation and 


sand, stones, and brushwood. Though our pro- 
gress was but slow, the wonderful grandeur of the 


seemed to have been burut by the sun’s rays 
until they had the appearance of mountains of 
brass,—kept company with us all day long, and 
as evening approached, overshadowed ws,—too 
soon, alas! for they obscured the great pile of 
the temple of Baalbek a few minutes ufter we 
came in sight of it. We had but time to gain 
a glimpse of its grandeur in the shert twi- 
light, for night overtook us while we were yet 
miles from the ruins. It is not pleasant to be 
benighted in the East, for the roads are stony 
and difficult to follow, as there are in gereral no 
boundaries to them; but fortunately Michael 
knew the road well, and, after a few stumbles, 
we at length reached the village which adjoins 
the ruins in safety, and obtained quarters in the 
honse of a Christian family. At the end of a 
courtyard there was an oblong building, con- 
sisting of two living-rooms, divided by an open 
archway like the lewan of the houses of Damascus. 
Unfortunately one of these rooms had no floor, 
as it was but newly built, and consequently 
while some of our party occupied the remaining 
apartment, others had to seek rest in the open 
archway,—to seek, but not to find it, for 
myriads of fleas held their revels there and 
banished sleep. But “it is an ill wind that 
blows nobody good;’’ for to these little tor- 
mentors we were indebted for one of the most 
lovely sights eye ever beheld. They were the 
cause of our being roused at daybreak in time to 
see the sun rise over the ruins. Hurrying 
to a hill in front of the house, we gained a 
perfect view of the whole plain. 

Looking over the flat-topped houses in the 


still wrapped in grey shadow. Beyond it rose 


nessed his return to the city which bears his 
name,—and we owed all this to the fleas ! 

Upon descending to breakfast—for we early 
birds are always ready for our matutinal worm— 
we were glad to find that Michael had provided a 
substantial meal. After heartily discussing it, we 
made our way to the ruins. Upon approaching 
them, we found that they consisted of temples and 
other edifices, erected upon an immense platform, 
some 20 ft. or 30 ft. above the level of the ground, 
and enclosed by a wall heightened in Arab times, 
80 as to form altogether a vast fortress, 1,000 ft. 
in length, from east to west, and 500 ft. in 











maxim of the) brothers the Bedouins, and had taken to the| breadth, from north to south, with walls varying 


| from 60 ft. to 80 ft., or even 100 ft. in height. 


yj been duly recog- | villages ceased, and we had around us the usual | The platform was originally reached by a flight 


| of lofty steps, at the east end, removed by the 
Mahometans, and replaced by an embattled 


bours,or,at least, | scenery consoled us. The snowy range of the | parapet. There appears to be no mode of access to 
by their ruler. | White Mountain on the one side, and on the | the terrace except through a breach at the south- 
Napoleon III.-has other the red peaks of Antilibanus,—which west angle, though there is in reality another 


through a subterranean passage. But before 
entering we will walk all round the pile,—which 
may be called the acropolis,—and remark the 
construction of the platform, looking espe- 
cially for the three great stones mentioned by all 
travellers, which, from their dimensions, have 
given the temple at Baalbek, the name of Ispoy 
TprBor. 

The east end is entirely occupied by the pro- 
pylza. The columns of the portico no longer exist, 
but their bases and pedestals have been built into 
the embattled parapet. There were originally 
twelve columns, which were flanked by a pylon, 
25 ft. square at each end. These pylons stand en- 
tire, and have four pilasters on each face ; the cor- 
nice of the podium is returned on both the north 
and south sides. Upon the entablature surmonnt- 

‘ing the pilasters, a wall has been erected by the 
Arabs, so as to make the total height of the 
building at this point almost 100 ft. above the 
level of the ground. 

On the south side the wall is continued for the 
fall height, to a distance of 30 ft.; here it juts 
out at right angles to some 50 ft. In the east 
face of the projection there is an entrance to 
subterranean passages, which run through the 
basement. These we shall afterwards describe. 
The remainder of this side is formed by the 
walls of a Saracenic palace, which occupies the 
corner of the platform; beyond it the barrier is 
formed by the south wall of the cella of the 
Temple of Jupiter and by the columns of the 
peristyle : eleven of these have fallen, but four 
‘remain standing. Roberts chose this point fer 
‘one of his most beautiful sketches. Beyond the 


| foreground, we beheld the broad plain of Bekaa Temple occurs the breach already mentioned, 


as existing at the south-west angle. 


only completed three parts of the way, and the the lofty chain of Lebanon,whose jagged summits | On the west side we find a plain unbroken wall, 
diligence only travelled half the way, the rest of | were just lighted up by the rosy light of morn; | and at the north-west corner the three enormous 
the journey being accomplished on horseback. every ravine in its indented sides by degrees stones that we were seeking form apparently 
On our return from that interesting city we left | became distinctly visible, even to its parple | one unbroken course, 186 ft. in length by 13 ft. 


the road in the great plain of Bekaa, which lies | 


depths. In the foreground of this majestic 


|in depth, for they are so nicely laid that the 


between Lebanon and Antilibanus, and is from six | picture of nature rose the huge dark mass of joints are not easily to be discerned. We should 
to ten miles wide and one hundred long, stretch-| masonry, one of the grandest of man’s works, | suppose the temple al have been built upon 
ing from above Hums to Mount Hermon. We left apparently an immense fortress, rising high rock levelled to receive it, if these stones had net 


the road in order to visit the ruins of Baalbek, | 
which were situate a day’s journey to the| 
northward. A conveyance was to have met 
us at the branch road to Zakleh, but, as) 
the Americans say, we “ missed connexions,” 
and proceeded to the town on foot, leaving 
our dragoman in charge of our saddle-bags. 
The plain of Bekaa is quite flat, well culti- 
vated, but without trees. In this part of it 
the French army was encamped many months, 
so the Christian boys of the neighbourhood 
aluted us in our progress with “Bon jour,” 
much at first to our astonishment. Zakleh, the 
largest Christian town in the district, is recover- 
ing its opulence after the depressing results of 
the massacre; and we noticed that new con. 
vents were being built upon the sites of those 





above the houses and groves of trees which sur- 
rounded it, and surmounted by six slender 
columns. At first it looked gloomy and sombre, 
but little by little the sun’s rays painted cornice 
and capital with rich rose madder, bringing 
out clearly every detail, admirable in con- 
trast with the mass of green foliage beneath. 
Rapidly the shadow fled across the plain before 
the pursuing ray, till it was finally gathered up 
into a small space at our feet, and cid Baal 
resumed possession of his early inheritance— 
Heliopolis, the City of the Sun—to reign there 
royally for the next fifteen or sixteen hours. We 
have seen the sun rise upon the Alps from the 
summit of the Superga, near Turin; we have 
watched it tip with gold the minarets of Stam- 
boul; we have seen it gild the sides of the 


| other smaller courses beneath them, and if we did 
fase see, on turning the corner, at least six other 
stones of large dimension, ranging with them, 
and forming with them part of the origimal 
temple, built by the Pheenicians, or by Solomon, 
asthe Arabs say. According to them, this edifice 
was built by that monarch as a sort of country 
mansion, where he could retire to divert hism- 
self with his 1,001 wives: no great sin in 
their eyes. We wonder that they do not 
associate in their imaginations these stones 
with the time of the giant Noah, whose 
tomb was visited on our return, at Neby 
Nouh, near Zakleh. It is a coped tomb, 
about 4 ft. above the ground, and 100 ft. long, 
showing the full stature of the truly great 
patriarch. We are giants in science and inven- 
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tion, but we have never moved a stone weighing 
1,000 tons a mile’s distance: perhaps because 
we never had occasion to do so. The quarry 
from which these stones were hewn is almost a 
mile from the temple, and there is another stone 
lying in it of still greater dimensions than these, 
being 68 ft. 4 in. long, 17 ft. wide, and 14 ft. 7 in. 
high, according to those who have measured it. 
It is tilted up at one end, all ready to be moved 
by rollers or whatever means were employed by 
primitive builders. 

On the north side there is an outer wall, com- 
posed of the above-mentioned large blocks. It 
is about 15 ft. or 20 ft. high, and is some 
20 ft. or 30 ft. distant from the higher wall, 
which supported the peristyle of the Temple 
of the Sun, leaving a sort of fosse between. 
Beyond the peristyle of the temple the main 
wall juts out at right angles, passing beyond 
the end of the lower wall. The cornice of the 
podium begins here, and is continued round to 
the eastern side. In the west side of the pro- 
jection is another entrance to the subterranean 


corridors, and there are two pilasters above it, | 


ranging with those of the portico. 

If we clamber through the breach at the 
north-west angle, we find ourselves on a plat- 
form lower than the general l:vel of the en- 
closure. Upon it stands the Temple of Jupiter, 
which, after the Temple of Theseus, is the most 
perfect existing ; and which in its dimensions 
exceeds the Parthenon. It is octastyle and 
peripteral, and of the Corinthian order. The 
portico had three rows of columns, and was 
larger than that of the Pantheon at Rome. Most 
of these columns are standing ; those on the 
north side stand entire, with their entablature 
and with a great part of the ceiling of the peri- 
style, which consists of a flat segmental curve, 
formed of single stones laid side by side. The 
soffits are most elaborately ornamented with 
hexagonal compartments, each filled with a 
group of figures. Three columns of the posticum 
are also standing, but those on the south side 
have for the most part fallen down. 

The doorway of the temple has been so often 
described by able pens, and delineated by able 
pencils, that we shall not attempt to picture it 
in detail; suffice it to say, that the architraves 


Michael, managed to scramble into it ; but not 
being furnished with lights, did not venture to 
descend on the other side. It was too late in 
the day to go for candles, so we unwillingly 
deferred our visit till the next day, and retired to 
our flea-haunted mansion, when we were rejoiced 
to find that our hostess had actually procured 
and cooked chops for dinner—an unusual luxury 
in a country where butcher’s meat is rarely to be 
obtained by hungry travellers. 

Early the next morning, having supplied our- 
selves with candles and the only ladder in the 
village, we returned to our underground re- 
searches, and were rewarded by the discovery of 
an arched chamber about 20 ft. square. The 
ceiling was semicircular, elaborately enriched 
with caissons filled with rosettes, and at the 
sides of the room there were rich niches with 
pediments over them. This chamber had evi- 
dently been open to the exterior at one time, as 
the end wall was of more modern days, and the 
crevices between the stones admitted faint rays 
of light. What this chamber could have been it is 
difficult to say. We have not met with any 
| notice of it either in Wood, De Saulcy, Robinson, 
‘or any other writer, and we therefore feel our- 
‘selves at liberty to suppose that it was not 
‘remarked by them; the whole building is a 





‘fine study for the archeologist, and has to be | 


thoroughly explored, measured, and explained 
by some future traveller, for it is without doubt 
the finest pile of ruins in the world as far as 
grandeur and completeness go. 

Not far from the acropolis, as we may venture 
to call the fortified enclosure, stands an elegant 
little octagonal structure, which Miss Beaufort 
aptly terms the boudoir of the gods; each side 
is curved concavely, and at each angle there is a 
detached column, about which the entablature is 
returned. It is circular in the interior, 38 ft. in 
diameter, and has had a domical roof, the lower 
courses of which remain. 

There are many other objects worth a visit in 
Baalbek : for instance, the quarry where is the 
great stone, and in which there are various rock 
dwellings, apparently those of anchorites; the 
magnificent source of most limpid water forming 
a small river which fertilizes this part of the 

|plain; a ruined mosque with three rows of 


lopment and progress of industrial improvement 
is scarcely recognized,—although the patent law 
and other laws bearing on inventions may be 
supposed to have some such theoretical basis. 
A generalization of this kind could only be con- 
ducted on a firm groundwork of historical truth, 
and there are many difficulties in the path of an 
investigation in this direction. To mention only 
one. There is scarcely one important modern 
invention which is not claimed for a distinct 
and different inventor in each of the more im- 
portant civilized countries of Europe. The first 
originators of many of the different important 
steps in the elaboration of the steam engine are 
thus subjects of fierce contestation between the 
savants of England, France, and Germany. It 
would be scarcely possible to get at any true 
account of a question of this kind without study- 
ing the records and claims in these three lan- 
guages at least. It is the French who show 
the greatest ardour and vivacity in these discus- 
sions; and, we regret to say these patriotic sen- 
timents have not in al] cases been tempered 
‘with many scruples as to the means of main- 
‘taining, or rather of annexing, honour of this 
| kind. We say this advisedly, having in our 
|memory some yet unpublished discoveries as to 
| the history of the steam engine. 

We thus look upon the Museum of Patents at 
| Kensington, mainly founded by Mr. B. Wood- 
croft, and greatly extended by the zeal of the 
present Curator, Mr. F. P. Smith, as being of 
| yet greater importance than is generally acknow- 
‘ledged. This Museum, even in its comparatively 
‘undeveloped state, is not merely an historical 
irecord of inventive progress,—is not merely a 
| museum of engineering archeology,—but is also 
a place whence may be drawn some most valu- 
| able lessons towards a philosophic theory of the 
development of invention. One lesson, apparent 
' to the most casual observer, is that an invention is 
not a thing of spontaneous, inspired, production, 
'but is rather a plant of slow growth,—sown, 
| nourished, tended, and reaped by many different 
/hands. This view is a rather disenchanting one 
to take, however true it may be. The popular 
| imagination seems to always require a corporeal 
|object for the embodiment of its fancies. It 
delights in a hero, its sight does not range so far 





are single stones 42 ft. high. The lintel is of pointed arches springing from classical columns, | over the intellectual horizon as to perceive a prin- 


three stones, the centre stone of which slipped 
down 3 ft. or 4 ft., but rerains suspended, as 
though ready to fall upon the intruder into the 
adytum of the temple. The internal walls have 
engaged columns, the spaces between them 


no doubt taken from the court of the temple; 
and the walls of the ancient town, which, 
with their gates, are almost entire, enclosing 
a great tract of ground, a corner of which is oc- 
cupied by the modern village. All these are 


| ciple,—it can only see a person. It is forgotten 
| that men’s powers—the term being used in the 
| widest sense—differ but little in extent from the 
| physical stature of a given number of persons. 


| The popular belief thus, for instance, invests Watt 


being filled with two rows of niches. Inscrip- well worth visiting; indeed, a residence of | with the invention of the steam engine ; Ark- 
tions inform us that this temple was erected in| several weeks would be necessary to enable a| wright with that of spinning machinery ; Fulton 


the time of Antoninus Pius. 


} 
| 


person to sce the place thoroughly. 


Such being the smaller temple, what must the | Michael was inexorable, and, after the second 
larger have been in its pristine state? Now/day, we unwillingly mounted our mules, and 
there are but six columns of the southern peri- | turned our faces with regret towards the Neby 


style remaining. These stand upon a supporting 
wall on the general level of the upper platform. 
Wood and Dawkins restored this temple, and from 


peripteral, and most probably hypeethral, stand- 
ing upon a high podium, which upon the north 
and west sides rose straight from the level of 
the ground. The shafts are 62 ft. 4 in. high, and 
the total height, with the entablature, is 76 ft. 
Thus they were the highest in the world. This 
stupendous structure was approached through 
an atrium about 350 feet square, lined with 
evedre and ornamented with numerous columns 
and niches. This again was approached through 
an outer and smaller court, likewise lined with 
exedre and niches. Portions of the former, anda 
great part of the latter still remain. The deco- 
ration is extremely rich, though not what we 
should consider pure in style. This outer court 
terminates in the grand eastern portico, which 
had twelve columns, 4 ft. 4 in. in diameter. We 
quote these dimensions from various authorities, 
as we had not time to measure, but simply to 
explore. After a general survey of the ruins on 
the platform, we visited the subterranean corri- 
dors—not the least interesting or curious part 
of the structure. There are two long vaulted 
passages running the full length of the platform, 
or nearly so, connected by transverse galleries. 
They are partly built of immense blocks, evi- 
dently of the same date as the large stones at 
the north-west corner; the greater part, how- 
ever, is Roman work. These passages have 
never been thoroughly examined. Dr. Robinson 
appears simply to have peeped into them ; others 
seem to have devoted their time exclusively to 
the examination of the upper work. We ob- 
served in our exploration an opening in the 
south wall of the southern corridor about 6 ft. 


from the ground, and, with the assistance of 


| Nouh. 


their plan it appears to have been de castyle, | 





ENGINEERING ARCH AOLOGY. 
THE HISTORICAL LOCOMOTIVES AT KENSINGTON. 


PEopLE talk very glibly about invention and 
its progress, but we have often had occasion to 
notice that but few have any clear notion of 
what industrial invention really is, while a 
philosophic history of invention has yet to be 
written. Invention has been termed the poetry 
of science, and one popular belief about inven- 
tions would maintain that they are struck off 
like the stanzas of a poetical improvisatore. But 
very few inventions, however, could be traced to 
such a source, and the history of the arts shows 
that time, accident, and tentative experiment 
are, after all, the greatest inventors. One of 
the chief features observable in the maturity of 
any invention is its gradual and slow evolution, 
by the work of many brains, of many hands, of 
many circumstances of time, place, and chance. 
So slow and gradual is this progress, that the 
different stages in its history are as difficult to 
note as would be the progress of the hands of a 
clock unprovided with a dial-plate; and the 
different stages are difficult to determine, not 
merely with regard to entire machines or pro- 
cesses, but also with respect to the different 
details and minor operations making up these 
engines or these processes. As a natural result, 
when inventers or their descendants do at 
last come to understand the importance and 
value of what they have been doing, there 
take place endless controversies as to priority 
of invention. Witness that of the blast-pipe, 
for which there are several claimants. The 





importance, for reasons of social and commer- 
cial polity, of determining the laws of the deve- 


But | 


with marine propulsion by steam; George Ste- 
phenson with the first invention of the steam 
locomotive. A brief account of the locomotives 
already existing in the Kensington Museum of 
Patents, would dispel this last belief, and even 
without greatly shortening George Stephenson’s 
status. Atthe time we write too, the celebrated 
“ Sanspareil,” the rival engine to Stephenson’s 
“Rocket,” built by Stephenson’s rival, Timothy 
Hackworth, is just now being re-erected in the 
Museum, in company with its former competitor 
of the famous contest on the Manchester and 
Liverpool Railway, in 1829. 

In the matter of priority of invention in, or 
rather of attempts at, land propulsion by steam, 
the French may well claim to be our devanciers, 
and we do not think that any true Englishman 
will be inclined. to grudge them this honour. 
The first steam-carriage seems to have been 
made by a Frenchman, Cugnot, in 1769,—that 
same marvellous year which witnessed the birth 
of Napoleon I., Wellington, Humboldt, Mehemet 
Ali, Lord Castlereagh, Sir M. I. Brunel, Cuvier, 
and the first patent of Arkwright, the first patent 
of Watt, as also some other events almost as 
great in their eventual influence on the pre- 
sent era. An engine made by Cugnot is 
still in existence in the Conservatoire des Arts 
et Métiers at Paris. It has a copper boiler, 
very much like a common kettle without the 
handle and spout, furnishing with steam a pair 
of 13-in. single-acting cylinders. The engine 
propels a single driving-wheel, which is rough- 
ened on its periphery. Altogether, this engine 
bears considerable testimony to the mechanical 
genius of its inventor. It was unsuccessful, 
having got overturned once or twice on the very 
bad roads then existing in France, and it was 
put on one side. It is stated, however, that 
arrangements were made, in 1801, to put it to 
work in the presence of Napoleon Bonaparte. 
The departure however, of Napoleon for Egypt, 
prevented the trial,—a circumstance which 
recalls Fulton’s subsequent unsuccessful ne- 
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gotiations with Napoleon for aid in attempting 
marine propulsion by steam. Watt then, in 1784, 
patented a locomotive engine, the boiler of which 
‘was to be “of wood,” hooped like a beer-barrel. 
Watt, however, had not much faith in steam 
carriages, and he objected to the attempts made 
in this direction in 1784 by William Murdoch, 
his very able assistant. The miniature engine 
made by Murdoch in that year is still carefully 
preserved at Soho. Careful and elaborate re- 
searches, such as those lately made by Mr. 
Zerah Colburn* into the history of the locomo- 
tive, seem to more and more confirm existing 
impressions as to the great part done by Tre- 
vethick in the introduction of the locomotive 
engine. In 1802, he and his moneyed partner 
Vivian patented the application of the high- 
pressure engine to steam carriages, and one of 
these was made, put to work in Cornwall, and 
exhibited in London. A model locomotive, 
made by Trevethick in 1802, is now in the 
Museum of Patents, at South Kensington, 
having been found out in Cornwall by the 
present curator, Mr. Francis P. Smith. The 


boiler is fitted with an internal double flue, and 


Billy,’—a nickname given to its maker, Mr. 
William Hedley, by the colliery hands, from the 
fact of his being rather stout, with a consequent 
shortness of breath. Mr. Hedley first of all 
made an engine somewhat like that of Treve- 
thick’s, with a cast-iron boiler, provided with a 
single internal flue, and working by adhesion 
on a smooth rail. This engine was not very 
successful, from a deficiency of boiler power, and 
from the fact of its having only one cylinder ; 
but it clearly proved the possibility of doing 
away with the expensive and cumbrous rack. 
The “ Puffing Billy” was then made. The in- 
scription on it states that it was built in 
1813, by Jonathan Foster, engineer, of Wylam 
colliery, under the superintendence of Mr. 
Blackett, owner, and of Mr. Hedley, viewer of 
the colliery, in order “ to haul coal-laden waggons 
along a railroad to Lemington, where the coals 
were shipped in keels.” This railroad was a 
substitute for the old tramroad, and was laid 
down on the site of the latter, between the 
years 1807 and 1811. The “ Puffing Billy” has 
a wrought-iron boiler, containing a return flue,-— 
the chimney being at the same level as the fire- 





A careful observer of the doings on the Wylam 
Railway was George Stephenson, and he persuaded 
his employers at the Killingworth Colliery to 
construct an engine which was finished towards 
the middle of the year 1814. Its boiler, 8 ft. long 
and 34 in. in diameter, was carried on four 3-ft. 
wheels, and provided with a single internal fine. 
Two vertical cylinders were placed for half their 
length in the boiler. The motion for driving 
the wheels was almost the same as that in the 
“Puffing Billy.” It is stated by Mr. Smiles 
that the speed of this first engine of Stephenson’s 
was only three miles an hour, and a year’s trial 
with it showed that it had no advantge in point 
of economy over horse-power,—being thus much 
inferior to Hedley’s engines. This weakness of 
Stephenson’s first engine was due to the low 
boiler power produced by the use of a single 
flue and a chimney of large diameter with its 
weak blast, unaided by exhausting the waste 
| steam into the chimney. In 1815, Stephenson 
| made his second engine, according to the patent 
| which he took out in that year. A different 
| kind of gearing was adopted for driving the 
/engine, and additional adhesion was obtained 





a chimney of small diameter. Mr. Colburn has|door. There are two vertical cylinders, driving | by coupling the wheels of the tender to the 
shown clearly enough, in spite of previous mis-| beams centred each at one end, termed the/ engine by means of an endless chain. Stephen- 


statements, that Trevethick understood the 
value of the blast formed by the exhaust steam 
when turned into the chimney, and the practical 
sufficiency of the adhesion between smooth 


| “ grasshopper” beam—a plan first due to Oliver 
|Evans. The motion of the wheels is given to 
| the four wheels by toothed gearing. An original 
| document of great interest and instructiveness, 


;son also used springs, according to a sug- 
| gestion of Mr. Nicholas Wood. George Stephen- 
}son also applied a strange and even absurd 
scheme to some of the Killingworth engines 





metallic surfaces for propelling the locomotive |is framed and glazed and hung to this engine. | as a substitute for springs. This consisted in 


and its load. Trevethick’s engine of 1804 was | 
able to work over a rough tram-road at the rate 


of 5 miles an hour; but in Cornwall, where fuel 
was then so dear, the comparatively high quan- 
tity of coal consumed rendered this perform- 
ance of inferior commercial value. The Northern 
districts of Newcastle-on-Tyne clearly offered 


the fairest opening for the childhood of the | 


locomotive, and accordingly, Mr. Blackett, the 
proprietor of Wylam Colliery, wrote in 1809 to 
Trevethick respecting his locomotive. It appears 
that, at the time, Trevethick replied that he was 
too much engaged ; but in 1811, however, he sent 
an engine to Newcastle. It was not put on the 
Wylam railway, but set to drive a foundry. 

At this time a locomotive was being made by 
Murray, of Leeds, at the order of Mr. Blenkin- 
sop, of Middleton Colliery, near that town. It 
will be remembered that Mr. Blenkinsop’s name 
is connected with the employment of a strong 
rack rail on the line, into which worked a 
toothed pinion driven by the engine. A hori- 
zontally-placed cylindrical boiler was used, in 
which were placed two vertical steam cylinders. 
The boiler had a single internal flue, containing 
the grate at one end,—like a Cornish boiler,— 
while the chimney rose out of the other end of 
the flue. A pair of cranks on each side of the 
engine drove a toothed wheel, and these two 
wheels themselves propelled a larger toothed 
wheel, on the axis of which was a pinion with 
coarse teeth working in the rack rail. With 
such a light engine as one of 5 tons, and working 


It appears that the noise and smoke made by} adapting a number of pistons sliding in cylin- 
this engine were considered a nuisance byj|ders fixed to the bottom of the boiler, and 
some of the people living in the districts it|in communication therewith. Stephenson, in 
traversed. They accordingly threatened to} his own words, supposed that as they “acted 
indite the “Puffing Billy” as a nuisance, and | upon an elastic fluid, they produced the desired 
their complaints were so strongly urged, that/ effect with much more accuracy than could be 
Mr. Blackett found himself obliged to take! obtained by employing the finest springs of steel 
counsel’s opinion on the matter. The barrister, | to suspend the engine.” Of course, the plan had 
no doubt a noted one in his day, evidently agreed | to be at last abandoned, after some unsuccessful 
with the neighbours in the ir bad opinion of Mr. trials. Atthis time, and some years previously, 
Blackett’s engine. The case being put to him, he | the placing of steam-carriages on common roads 
writes on the back of the document, that,—“It| was being attempted,—a feat which is now 
does not appear to me that there is any objection | being carried out in ‘our own time mainly for 
‘arising from the lease itself, to Mr. Blackett’s| agricultural purposes. The wedding of the 
|conveying his coal-waggons by means of this; wheel and the rail put an end for the time to 
steam-engine ; but I think that the use of such | the experiments in this direction, conducted by 
an engine may be deemed a nuisance to A. if the | Griffiths, Gurney, and others. Mr. Colburn re- 
smoke and noise occasioned thereby render his| marks on these experiments, that while road 
habitation unhealthy or uncomfortable; but | locomotives had ample adhesion, they only 
this must entirely depend upon the quantity of | lacked evaporative power. “The steam blast, 
smoke and noise so occasioned. and the distance | which for railway engines running at a slow 
of the house of A. from the waggon-way,”— | speed, and having insufficient adhesion, was as yet 
(signed) R. Hopper Williamson, Newcastle, | hardly required, nor, for some of these engines, 
12th September, 1814. But the most amusing | even admissible, was therefore of great import- 
bit is a note, apparently the result of an after-| ance to the road locomotive engineers. Golds- 
thought of the learned lawyer :—‘ If the noise| worthy Gurney, then a surgeon and lecturer 


of this engine disturbs the cattle grazing on the 
land adjacent to the waggonway, so as to injure 
them with regard to their feeding, I think it 
may be considered a nuisance.” In all proba- 
| bility Mr. Williamson’s capacity was rather 
|above than below the average; but this is one 
‘of many more instances that shows the diffi- 


at the Surrey Institution, has claimed the 
discovery of the properties of the steam-jet 
in 1820,— the year, by the way, in which 
| Nicholson’s patent for varions applications 
of the steam-jet expired. In 1820 and 1821, 
Gurney employed the jet for promoting combus- 
|tion in laboratory furnaces, for decomposing 


at the slow rate of only 3 miles an hour, Mr. | culties to be encountered in the introduction of | various compound bodies, and for working plati- 


Colburn considers that we should be obliged to any new thing. It is not very likely that such 
use a rack, and that thus Mr. Blenkinsop did / an opinion would now be given, or that we shall 
not deserve the ignorant ridicule which has been | ever abolish locomotives for fear of disturbing 





inum; in 1824 he applied jets of steam, taken 
directly from the boiler, to increase the draught 
in the chimneys of the steamboats Alligator, 





directed against his rack and pinion. In fact,|the digestion of grazing cattle; but the first} Duchess of Clarence, &c.; in 1826 he applied 
Murray’s engines on Blackett’s plan were the first | thing has been done, and the introduction of | steam in the same manner to increase the draught 
locomotives ever worked permanently and on a/| traction engines is just now greatly impeded by in the chimney of his road-locomotive ; and in an 
commercial scale, and this line between Middle-| the same difficulties which beset the Puffing | ex parte statement not long ago published by Mr. 
ton and Leeds is in reality the first commercial | Billies of 1813. At the same time, it is clear| Gurney, he alleges that he “ supplied Timothy 


railway. 


It is not, perhaps, generally known | that horses are more liable to be frightened by | Hackworth with the blast-pipe employed by 


in England, but it is stated by Mr. Colburn, that | an engine on common roads than on a line,-—or, |that engineer in the locomotive ‘ Sanspareil,’ 
“as late as 1848 the rack rail was adopted upon rather, more properly speaking, the engine is| which so nearly won the Liverpool and Man- 


an incline of 1 in 17, on the Madison and India- 
napolis Railway,” in the United States. ‘ This 
incline, which has since been superseded by a line 
with practicable gradients, rose from the north 
bank of the river Ohio at Madison, and was 
about five-eighths of a mile in length.” The 
engines provided had five steam cylinders in all, 
actuating, in a way not to be made clear without 
a sketch, a cogged wheel working on a rack 
rail. 

The next step was the commercial working out 
of the adhesion of the driving-wheels. This was 
done by William Hedley, the colliery viewer of 
Mr. Blackett, of Wylam ; but it is probable that 
this would have been done by any one who first 
built a rather heavier engine than that of Mur- 
ray’s. Hedley thus, in 1813, constructed the 
engine now in the South Kensington Museum, 
but which has been at work near Newcastle down 
to such arecent date as 1863. It has been known 
there many years under the name of the “ Puffing 





* “ Locomotive Engineering.” Glasgow: W. Collins, 


1864, A 





brought within sight of a greater number of 
horses when it is made to travel on a common 
road. But it is well known that horses very soon 
get accustomed to a railway locomotive, and 
there is no doubt that they would just as soon 
forget their fear with a traction engine. 

About a couple of years after the construction 
of the “ Puffing Billy,’ Mr. Hedley built a yet 
more efficient engine for the Wylam Railway. 
In the same way as he had first put to com- 
mercial use the adhesion of smooth surfaces 
for railway traction, so did he first apply 
the return-flue boiler and the narrow chimney. 
By the way, talking of “adhesion,” we think 
that this term is often used very impro- 
perly. Adhesion only takes place between 
two surfaces of the same substance, of the 


chester prize in 1829.” It would seem, how- 
| ever, that Hackworth used the single contracted 
| blast orifice about two years previously to 1829. 
| Timothy Hackworth was a practical engineer 
of much ability, and, though not so successful as 
| George Stephenson, it is probable that his me- 
| chanical powers were little, if at all, inferior. 
He helped to make the “ Puffing Billy” at the 
| Wylam Railway ; in 1824 he was the manager of 
| George Stephenson’s locomotive foundry at 
| Newcastle; becoming, in the following year, the 
locomotive superintendent of the Stockton and 
Darlington Railway. The engines of this line, 
opened in 1825, were made by Stephenson, and 
they gave such bad results that it stated that 
the directors, as late as 1827, were thinking of 
altogether giving up locomotives. Hackworth, 


same—or of nearly the came—molecular struc-+ however, took in hand one of the engines on the 


ture, and consequently similar surface. Adhesion 
thus does not take place between a cast-iron 
surface and a wrought-iron surface,—between 
(say) a cast-iron wheel and a wrought-iron rail. 
The grip is in this case produced by simple fric- 
tion without any adhesion, properly so called. 


line, made by Wilson, of Newcastle. Hackworth 
applied the return-fiue to the boiler, and, above 
all, he applied to it the blast-pipe. The “ Royal 
George” was thus the best locomotive of its 
time, as it was, besides, fitted with the then 
novelties of “a cistern into which, a portion of 
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the exhaus‘ed stcam could be turned to heat the 
feed-water: it hid short-stroke force-pumps, 
work: d by eccentrics; adjustab'e springs, instead 
of weights, upon the safety-valves ; and a single- 
lever reversing gear.” 

Two years after the application of tlese im- 
provimen’s to the “Royal George,” im 1829, 
took place the Rainhill trials on the Manche iter 
and Liverpo)i Railway, which had the effect of 
brim ing to a head most of the existing know 
ledge im locomotive traction. One of its most 
important resalts wae the first epplication of the 
multitabular boiler to the locomotive. The in- 
vention o° this important form of beiler has 
afforded, and still affords, a field for both intes- 
tine and international wars as to its priority of 
invention. The English claim the multitubular 
boiler; so do the French; and so do, we believe, 
the Americans. Perhaps a Chinese claim may 
be yet put forward. In the mean time, Mr. 
Colburn shows that it was first prepared by 
a London engineer, Mr. James Neville, of Shed- 
Thames, in specification No. 5,344, A.D. 1826. | 
This is an important document in engineering | 
archeology, as it annihilates the pretensions of | 
the French claimant, M. Mare Séguin, who) 
on'y patented the multitubular boiler in France | 
n 1828. i 

Thus were combined and brought into prac- | 
tice all the essential points of the present | 
locomotive, which has only been since improved 
by, in the main, the mere effect of time,— 
of time and experiment, eliminating inferior 
forms of detail. Nevertheless, the then exist- | 
ing locomotives were by no means very suc- 
cessful machines ; such distinguished engineers 
as Messrs. Welker and Rastrick reported against 
their use on the Liverpool and Manchester Rail- 
way; and they were confirmed in-their impres- 
sions by 2 man of such ability as Mr. Nicholas 
Wood, who (just as Smeaton firmly believed 
that steam-engines could never do better work 
than pumping up water for water-wheels), gave 
it as his conviction that no locomotive could be 
made to go faster than 8 miles an hour. Thus, 
even so late as the spring of 1829, the directors 
of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway were 








working the linc. Fortunately, however, the 
counsels of two or three members of the board 
prevailed, and it was decided to make a last 
trial of locomotives. As one of George Stephen- 
son’s engines had already failed on the line, a 
prize of 5001. was publicly offered to all comers 
on the 25th of April, 1829. 

The conditions that engines had to fulfil have 
been often published. One of these was, that 
the engines should burn their own smoke; and 
it is a jyiy that this “condition” has not 
even now, been fulfilled, as every railway pas- 
senger knows to his cost. The only engine 
ready at the appointed time was the “ Rocket,” 
entered by Kubert Stephenson; Hackworth’s 
“ Sanspareil,”’ Braithwaite and Erichsen’s “ No- 
velty,” and Mr. Brandreth’s “ Cyclops” were not 
ready at the appointed time. The “ Rocket” 
and the “ Sanspareil”’ (both somewhat altered) 
are now in the Kensington Museum, the last, as 
we have stated, being just now there re-erected. 


Both are four-wheeled engines. The boiler of | 


the “ Rocket” is traversed by a number of cop- 


smoke-box end of the engine. The honour of 
the application of the tubular boiler is not due 


to the Stephensons, but to Mr. Booth, the} 
secretary of the Liverpool and Manchester | 


Railway. The diameter of the driving-wheels 
was 4 fi. 8} in., and that of the travelling- 
wheels, 2 ft 6 in. 

With regard to the “ Sanspareil,” it is statcd 
that this was the second engine to which was 
applied the blast-pipe; the “ Royal George” 
(1827) being said to be the first.* The exhaust 
steam from each engine is taken into the chim- 
ney through a blast-pipe. It also appears to 
have ben one of the first engines with coupled 
wheels, of which it had four. The most striking 

culiarity to the eye accustomed to the present 

ocomotive is, that the driver stood beside the 
chimney, the boiler being completely traversed 
by a return fine. The boiler is cylindrical, about 
4 ft. in diameter and scme 6 ft. long. The fact 
that the apparent front end is in reality the 
hind portion which was coupled to the tender, 
has mis!ed some of the writers of treati:cs on thé 
steam-engine, causing them to figure the tender 
in front. An inspection of the engine would ap- 





* See the London Quarterly Review for 1858, and the 
Practical Mechanic's Journal for 1850 and 1851, 


| colliery at Cophall, near Chorley-lane, and fixed 


eventful career, may end its destiny “in peace 
thinking of applying fixed engines and ropes for | 


diameter, with a 12-in. stroke. The diameter of 


, e | found unfit for the trials. 
per tubes, and its two inclined cylinders work | 
crank-pins on the driving-wheels at the front or | 


,and it is probable that only a portion of the 


pear to show that the driver stood on the tender 
n order to fire the boiler. The cylinders are 
vertical, and, im the original engine, were 7 in. 


im diameter, the stroke being 18 in. The two} hope 


front wheels are fitted with crank-pins, driven 
by the comnecting-rod of each engine. The 
‘Sanspareil” was tried on the 13th of October, 
1829. The total weight of the engine and load 
b:ing 19 tons 2 cwt. The failure of the feed- 
pump, however, led to its ste , as the 
boiler conld not be kept filed with the necessary 
water. It was also unfortunate with regard to 
one of the steam cylinders cracking through the 
bore into the steam vent. The rate of evapora- 
tion, and consequent tractive power of the 
“ Sanepareil,” was, however, higher than those 
of the “Rocket,” the successful engine. It 
is stated by Mr. Hick, of Bolton, the donor of the 
engine to the Kensington Museum of Patents, 
that it was purchased by the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway after the trials. In 1831 
it was sold to Mr. T. Hargreaves, of Bolton, in 
order to work on the Bolton and Leigh Railway. 
In 1837 the old cylinders were replaced by new 
ones of larger dimensions, and the original 
wheels with wooden spokes were replaced by 
cast-iron wheels, with hollow spokes. It con- 
tinued till 1844 on the Bolton and Leigh Rail- 
way, but was, by that time, found too small and 
weak. Mr. Hargreaves then removed it to his 


it over a coal-pit, in order to drive a pumping 
and winding apparatus, a pair of wheels being 
removed for a set of toothed gear. The boiler 
was not used, the engine being driven from a 
stationary boiler. It thus worked up to the end 
of 1863, when it was removed solely in conse- 
quence of the coal-pit being exhausted. Mr. 
Hick, of Bolton, happened to pay a visit last 
year to the Kensington Museum, and, having 
secn the other engines there of historic fame, he 
determined to add the “ Sanspareil” to the num- 
ber. Mr. Hargreaves then presented the engine 
to Mr. Hick, who, in his turn, gave it to the 
Museum, where, in the words of Mr. Hick’s 
letter, the engine, after all its chequered and 


and not in pieces.” It may not be uninteresting 
to state, that the railway companies on the road 
from Bolton to Liverpool carried the old engine 
free of cost, according to the suggestion of Mr. 
F. P. Smith, that the venerable engine which 
had carried so many, should, in its turn, have its 
own carriage franked to its last resting-place. 
The “Novelty,” thongh very unsuccessful— 


as it was very soon disabled by an accident— | 
displayed high constructive power, and is con- | 
sidered by some good judges as being in many | 


respects the best designed engine of the four. 
It was a four-wheel tank engine ; its boiler con- 
sisted of an upright cylinder for the fire-box, and 
a horizontal barrel 15 in. in diameter, and about 
12 f:. long. The flame was taken from the fire- 
box thiough the barrel by means of a tube 
folded backwards and forwards on its way to 
the chimney. The two steam-cylinders were 
placed vertically in the framing, being 6 in. in 


the wheels was 4 ft. 2 in. Mr, Burstall’s 
“ Perseverance” very scon gave up, and was 


It would be a natural remark to make, that 
the greater number of the engines and machines 
which have been so long at work have been 
greatly altered from their original construction 
by the exigences and accidents of practical 
wear and its attendant repairs. Like John’s 
old knife, which still remained “ John’s old 
knife,” though it had received about half-a- 
dozen new blades in succession, and about as 
many new handles, it might be donbted whether 
these engines really represent their original 
construction. In one sense this may be true, 


original raw metal is still in combination. But 
then it must be remembered that in piecemeal 
repairs any part repair is in a great measure 
tied to the original form. The new blade of the 
old knife has to conform to the existing handle, 
and the new handle has to be made to the shape 
of the blade. The same must be, more or less, 
the case with repairs to an engine or machine. 
At the same time, such a consideration points to 
the absolute necessity for a correct history—or 
rather engine biography—being appended to 
each engine, pointing out where and what alte- 
rations and repairs have been made. 

The Patent Museum, at South Kensington, 


“Novelty” at present is, or, indeed, whether it is 
even still in existence. We believe that Mr. F.P. 
Smith is anxiously looking about for it, and we 
that he may be successful in his search. 
What lessons of the way in which “ Fortune 
turns her wheel,” may be read by a look at 
these old engines,—the pregenitors of the appa- 
ratus, the use of which is stamping its impress 
on present life in so many direet and indirect 
ways. The two S sare now dead, but 
their engine, which killed Mr. Huskisson, raised 
their fortunes above those of perhaps any other 
engineers of their time. Timothy Hackworth 
is now dead, but his works at Newcastle, like 
those of the Stephensons, are still flourishing. 
The Messrs. Braithwaite are now living, but 
their factory has been given up, and their 
partner of 1529, the Swedish engineer, Erichsen, 
is now building “ Novelties,” in the way of gun- 
boats, for the Federals. In centuries hence, 
time will have thrown its halo of distance round 
these engineers, and their doings will be scanned 
with a kind of romantic interest. Let us hope 
that, in the eourse of the next century, the 
Government will have provided a decent build- 
ing for the objects which represent such impor- 
tant interests, but which are now sheltered in 
the crowded and dark shed at South Kensington. 








OUR DOMESTIC FIRE-PLACES.* 


Own the strength of the aphorism of “every 
man to his trade,’ we may inquire who should 
be a more competent person to give us informa- 
tion about fire-places than a well-informed prac- 
tical man who has manufactured thousands of 
them, and made an examination of their respec- 
tive merits a life-long study? But it is so 
generally admitted that, as in leve and war, all 
sorts of stratagems are fair in trade, that the 
public are apt to eye with reserve any production 
dealing with the writer’s own wares, and to 
regard it as an oblique or disguised advertise- 
ment. We would, however, gainsay the applica- 
tion of this opinion to Mr. Edwards’s work on 
“Our Domestic Fire-places,” which, although it 
may answer the purpose of an ordinary trade- 
book, belongs to a higher order of things. Tous 
Mr. Edwards has not confined himself to a scale 
of praises upon the particular grates manufac- 
tured by his own firm, but has fairly weighed 
the merits of many that are patented by their 
inventors, and are therefore inaccessible to him 
as a source of profit. He gives a chronologie.} 
account of the improvements made in fire-places 
in modern times, and particularly of the various 
contrivances that have been introduced to render 
fires smokeless,—the simple device known as 
“the Builder’s fire” among others ;—and beyond 
this, makes several useful recommendations, to 
the most striking of which we shall refer. 
Seventy-four illustrations of different forms of 
fire-places assist the reader very materially. 
And a supplementary chapter on the Patent law 
brings up the rear somewhat lamely, as a foreign 
contingent is apt to do. 

Some of the principal fire-grate manufacturers 
have been required so frequently to remove old- 
fashioned fire-places and fire-dogs from country 
seats, when replacing them with new, that they 
have quaint collections accumulating in spare 
ware-rooms. A selection from these would be 
very curious. But Mr. Edwards takes up his 
subject at the period when the bad draught of 
the wide chimney-openings then in use, and the 
great waste of fuel they entailed, attracted the 
attention of Count Rumford. He remarks that 
exceedingly little progress has been made in the 
method of warming apartments by open fires 
since the Count published his essay, towards the 
close of the last century. The cause of this 
stagnation he attributes to two circumstances. 
In the first place, to the fact that the Count has 
had no successor of equal influence with the 
public; and, in the second; to the circumstance 
that builders deal principally with the great 
emporiums in Thames-street, who do not enter 
into details or trouble themselves about improve- 
ments, but continue to manufacture what they find 
to be saleable articles. The efforts of Count Rum- 
ford to improve our comforts should be gratefully 
acknowledged, if it were only for the single sug- 
gestion to use firebricks for the backs and sides 
of our fire-places instead of metal; but he has a 





‘Our Domestic Fire-places : a Treatise on the economi- 








only yet needs the “ Novelty” to complete the 
trio of the engines which figured at the great 
Rainhill contest. It is not now known where the 
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farther claim upon us, which, perhaps, the next | states that the first of these suggestions is a very | 156 persons replied. Of these, 83 wrote favour- 
generation may allow ; for Mr. Edwards believes | unfortunate one, as it affords indubitable evi-| ably of them, and raised no objection ; 30 wrote 
that his Roaster for the use of the poor, which is | dence of the scheme having been devised without | favourably, but mentioned certain objections ; 
an admirable contrivance, in which economy of | practice or experiment ; for no person familiar | 21 passed neutral opinions; and 22 condemned 
fuel is practised to a very great extent, is likely | with the working of flues could have proposed to | them. 
yet to become a favourite with the industrial | carry off the products of combustion from are-| The pith of Mr. Edwards’s experience is to be 
classes. We think of the Medes and Persians | gister grate by opposite descending currents of | found in his deductions and recommendations. 
when we consider that the hundreds of thousands | air. The single descending flue he considers a| Allowing that our insular traditions are not 
of grates distributed from Thames-street are all| happier thought. In this, he says, “the pro- | likely to be superseded by the acceptation of any 
made of metal, and that their manufacturers | ducts of combustion are carried off as they should | other mode of heating our habitations than open 
her ignore the great economy and comfort | be in the same direction as that from which the | fires, and that our latitude and longitude require 
of firebrick backs and sides, and the propriety or | air enters; but it must be remarked that after | that the majority of these should burn from eight 
advantage of adapting the width of the bars to the | passing from the descending flue into the space | to sixteen hours a day for, at least, seven or 
‘size of the coals in general use. Many of ourreaders | below the fire-bars, they would scarcely ever be | eight months of the year, he compresses into 
will, doubtless, remember that Count Rumford | known to separate, as Mr. Taylor would lead us | seven heads, the gist of the national requirement. 
declared that metal of any kind is the very | to suppose, but would pass at once to that flue|1. What is the best form for a grate? 2. Of 
worst material it is possible to employ in| in which the ascending current happened to be | what materials should it be composed? 3. What 
the construction of fire-places; and that fire-| the strongest, which current would become | should be the general arrangements of the fire 
stone and common bricks and mortar were the | thereby accelerated.” It is our author’s opinion, | receptacle? 4. What provision should be made 
very best that he had been able to discover. In| however, that descending flues are only appli- | for checking the escape of the heated air? 5. How 
reality, the neat little metal registers now so| cable to a very limited number of cases; and | should air be supplied to the fire? 6. How are 
generally inserted in every room in the rows of | that it would be utterly absurd to apply a grate | the heated products escaping into the chimney 
small houses growing up like garden-stuff upon | with such an obstruction into an opening which | to be utilized ? 7. How shouid coal be supplied 
the sites of suburban fields and market-gardens, | communicated with a short chimney. He doubts, | to the fire ? With regard to form, the grates that 
are in fact monsters of extravagance. Mr. | too, whether the smoke is consumed even in an | are provided with sloping surfaces from the fire- 
Edwards suggests that district surveyors should | otherwise successful application of Mr. Taylor’s| bricks to the metal fronts, radiate or reflect, 
be empowered to condemn such grates whenever | grate :— | according to their material, the most heat. The 
they find them in new houses! “ How is it possible for smoke to be consumed in passing | ®{uare forms expose most heated surface, and 
Sylvester’s patent introduced a new idea. The | at a short distance below the bottom bars of the grate? | are on that account to be preferred to the more 
fire was placed nearly on a level with the floor, | wae. ae awe mans pe Taylor make oxygen combine | popular circular form. On the subject of mate- 
and each bar of the grate exténded some dis- | poeta ry ay tes cuier the Wane te tae rials, Mr. Edwards says,—“It is much to be 
tance into the room, so that it might conduct the | a chamber which is by no means highly heated. There is | desired that the use of tiles in a fireplace should 
heat there. King’s patent and Stephens’s patent | no flame there whatever ; for irrespective of the fact that } become very largely extended, for few persons 
next appealed to the public; they embraced the ered ee ——— ere ould be A 3 bps | have an idea how cheerfully, elegantly, cheaply, 
principle of directing the smoke to escape | ina full state of ignition, as coal generally is at the bottom | and usefully their fireplaces can -be arranged with 
through an aperture at the back of the grate, | of a grate, has lost most of its hydrogen, and is therefore the aid of a few tiles, some fire-bricks, and a 
and differed chiefly, from one another, in the mode | ameless. | little ironwork, instead of the usual cheerless 
of regulating the draught. Messrs. George| Dr. Arnott’s popular grate belongs to the sixth | black grate.” The most economical receptacle 
Wright & Co. hold a patent which is also mo-/| division of inventions aiming at the consump- for the fuel is that of a dish-shaped fire-brick 
delled on this construction, with the addition | tion of smoke. It was based upon the patent of | below the fire, and fire-brick back and sides ex- 
that the whole of the recessed arch extending | Mr. John Cutler, the principal feature in which | tending to the-chimney-opening. A few small 
from the point of junction with the front of the| was a movable bottom, made to rise or fall by | holes are perforated, tapering downwards, at the 
fireplace to the back is suspended on a hinge in| means of chains and wheels worked by a handle. | bottom of these fire-brick basins for the purpose of 
addition to the door used in the former patents, | When lighted in the morning the bottom was to | allowing a little air to enter the fire on certain oc- 
so that the opening into the chimney can be | be lowered, the chamber filled with coal, and a | casions. (Should, however, the fire be lighted from 
enlarged at pleasure. Another novelty works | fire made on the top; and when fresh fuel was the top, as in the Builder’s fire, these holes might 
out the principle enunciated by Cardinal de | wanted, all that was required was to raise the be dispensed with.) Our author makes a useful 
Polignac 150 years ago. It presents a chamber | bottom by winding up the chains attached to it. | suggestion when he insists that every ordinary 
behind communicating with the external atmo-| This plan was patented in 1815. Thirty yeers | register stove should be fitted with the means of 
sphere, which, after being heated by its contact | afterwards Mr. George Tillot took out a paten: | regulating the size of the opening into the chim- 
with the back of the grate, is admitted into the | for an improvement upon this device. He added | ney. As most of them are already provided 
room through ornamental apertures in front.| a contrivance by which fresh fuel could be put | with racks on which their doors can recline at 
Mr. William Pierce made a great advance when into the bottom chamber when the supply was | any angle, all that is wanted is a communication 
he invented a little grate composed entirely of | exhausted. He made a little recess at the top | from the outside with the door. There should 
fire-lump except the bars. The grand problem,/of the grate, into which the remains of the be a handle outside the fireplace, by which any 
however, with regard to the domestic fire-place is | ignited fuel and the front fire-bars could be | one could adjust the door without soiling their 
the same as that over which farnace-builders | pushed while the process of lowering the bottom | hands. When he comes to the question of supply 
ponder,—how can the fire be made to consume | and refilling the chamber went on. When this of air, the author admits that in a common way 
its own smoke? This has been endeavoured to | was accomplished, the fire-bars were restored to thereis toolargea supply of it from below thegrate, 
be accomplished in various ways. Altogether | their place, and the ignited fuel drawn forward | and that the sheet of iron over the bottom, pre- 
forty-eight plans have been proposed to effect | on to the top of the fresh supply. Mr. Tillot | scribed by the Builder, is one of the best anti- 
this piece of economy. These Mr. Edwards has | proposed also to raise the bottom of the chamber | dotes to the waste arising from a too rapid 
divided as follows :— | by springs. Eight years later Dr. Arnott stepped | combustion that can be devised. He thinks, 
1. Rotating grates, the first of which was in-| into the arena with an additional contrivance | however, that an ash-pan in the same place 
vented by the American Dr. Franklin, and for | and some simplifications. He provided a simi-| would answer the same purpose and do double 
which ten different patents have been taken out.| lar chamber for the fuel, but made a point of | duty. Although it may be against the mannu- 


2. The use of a chamber contiguous to the | preventing air entering it, and provided the | facturing interest to recommend so simple and 


fire, from which fuel can be introduced below or | effective instrument, the lever, as the means of | costless a contrivance, Mr. Edwards candidly ad- 


behind the burning fuel when required. (Six | raising the movable bottom. The upper part of | mits that the mode we have so frequently advo- 
patentees have adopted this principle.) | his fire-place he contracted into a metal hood, in | cated is very efficacious and economical ;—that“*it 

3. The use of a contrivance, not forming part | which he placed a damper, to regulate the | will burn with great steadiness, give considerable 
‘of the grate itself, to introduce coal at any time | draught. Two firms manufactured the doctor’s| heat, and require no attention.” — After this 
below the fire. invention,—that of which Mr. Edwards is a | recommendation, we find him poaching upon our 


4. The use of a donble fire. The fresh coal! member, and the Messrs. Bailey. 














| manor, counting probably upon not being ordered 


beirg introduced into the lower division is sup- Dr. Arnott may be said to have been the suc- off on the ground of extending the utility he 
posed to get its smoke consumed in the upper | cessor of Count Rumford as a reformer of the | acknowledges our plan to possess. He says that 
one. | fireside. He read a paper upon the subject of the system can be so elaborated that the fire 


5. For the prevention of smoke by a down- | his improvement to the Society of Arts, in 1854, | need not be replenished for a wholeday. This is 
ward current for the products of combustion. | which was very well received. The Times and|to be done by making an extra depth for the 
(The first grate aiming at this result was con-| Quarterly Review approved of the new sugges- | bottom layers of coal by means of an extra bar 
structed in 1680, and exhibited at St. Germains, | tions; and orders began to flow in. Mr. Edwards | or two added to the top ; and to provide against 
near Paris.) does not state the number manufactured by | the ignition of the mass a sheet of iron is to be 

6. The use of a chamber to contain coal for a the Messrs. Bailey, which, by-the-bye, presented | susy ended by two hooks before the lower bars. 
day’s supply, a fire being made on the top of the | some small differences in the details from those | A still more elaborate method, makes this metal 
fuel, which burns gradually away as it is ex- | his own firm executed ; but from the first sample, | cover or air excluder to the lower front of the 
posed to the action of the air. despatched to the present Archdeacon of Dorset, | fire, to be suspended by chains in grooves, - 

The grates, the use of which Mr. Taylor ad-| in 1854, to the end of the year 1863, Messrs. | each side of the grate, instead of merely hooking 
vocated in a paper printed in these columms, falls| Edwards had supplied 2,517. The advantages | on to the bars or fitting on to hooks projecting 
under the fifth of these divisions. Mr. Edwards, | expected from the mode in which the fuel was) from the sides. Mr. Edwards ay ——s 
who deprecates the supposition of rivalship, | treated were, that there would be no smoke after | that the objection advanced to ea - - 
finds several objections to them. It will be re-| the coal was properly ignited, and scarcely any | of want of simplicity is disposed of 7 shield an 
membered that Mr. Taylor has two modes of | soot; that the fire, and, consequently, the heat propositions, that “the cover or blin« ste oe 
dealing with the products of combustion. In| of the room, could be maintained at a certain | coal can beas ornamental as any wg = a 
one the heated products are intended to divide point with less variation ; and that it could be | the fire-bars can be substitute . ry Pere os 
above the grate, and to pass off by separate | left from five to eight hours without attention. | lattice-work of the required eo ate “ aie 
channels to the chamber under the fire bars, and | To ascertain whether these results were actually | steel ash-pan, such as = 0 r th won | 
then to unite in an ascending fine into the chim- | obtained, Mr. Edwards took the trouble to address Gre, can Suprere Ges of erg ’ an ” We 
ney: in the other the heated products are car- | circulars to about 650 persons to whom his firm and receive any fine poeta bag he . ti 
ried down a single flue behind the grate, and are | had supplied these grates, omitting wholesale | must sum up ee * this mode of oe 
then intended to divide, and to pass by two | houses dealing in grates, exporters, and builders, | that our recommendation © 


ascending flues into the chimney. Mr. Edwards | as they were not expected to have used them. | with a fire is based upon its economy, cleanliness, 
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readiness, and efficacy, more than upon its capa- 
bilities for ornamentation. 

Mr. Edwards finds a great many faults with the 
Patent Laws, and, as we have indicated, devotes 
a long chapter to their blemishes. He first 
stumbled upon his grievance in visiting the 
library of the Patent Office in Southampton- 
buildings, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
merits of any suggestions for improvements in 
grates which might have been patented but not 
brought into public notice. It was certainly an 
aggravating circumstance that for one patent, 
or application for protection by patent, of which | 
he had heard, there were not less than ten that | 
were new to him; and, perhaps, still more £0, | 
that the atmosphere of the library,—or, as he | 
names it, the long passage, in which his investiga- | 
tions were conducted, was such that, though the 
fortunate possessor of an excellent constitution, 
he was unable to remain in it for two hours 
without discomfort; but these facts scarcely 
warrant the opinion he has formed of the work- 
ing of the Patent Laws. But, although we do 
not agree with his extreme views, we can admire 
the continuance of purpose that prompted him 
to examine three hundred of the specifications 
relating to grates, and appreciate the industry 
with which he collected every particle of informa- 
tion relating to his subject that was of value. The 
total number of patents connected with fire- 
places, stoves, &c., down to 1852, when the Patent 
Law Amendment Act came into operation, was 
169: the number of patents, or of cases of pro- 
visional protection only, from that date till the 
last day of December, 1863, was 348, making a 
total of 517. The year 1862 was the most 
prolific in that period; as many as thirty- 
five applications for the various terms of pro- 
tection having been made for new ideas con- 
nected with the improvement of our firesides. 
In the following year they fell to thirty-one. 
Mr. Edwards made a digest with a view to ascer- 
tain in how many cases patentees were able or 
willing to extend their period of protection. Of 
the 183 applications made up to the year 1857, 
inclusively, 63 received provisional protection 
only ; 87 obtained powers for three years, which 
they did not renew ; 26 obtained protection for 
seven years; and 7 only for the full term of four- 
teen years. He notes, too, as a significant fact, 
that the inventors of the best improvements, 
such as Count Rumford, Mr. Stephens, and Dr. 
Arnott, gave their discoveries to the public ; and 
that, while a French nobleman and a butler may 
be found among the patentees, the names of 
well-known London dealers seldom or never 
occur. He concludes by suggesting that the 
system of protection by patent should be swept 
away, and a permanent museum of industrial 
art established, as a better means of bringing 
inventors and their suggestions before the public. 
Mr, Edwards is, doubtless, great upon fire-places ; 
but he is lost in the Patent Offices. 

One consequence of taking up the history of 
our fireplaces at so late a period, is the fact that 
we appear, upon the face of it, never to have 
had any other mode of heating our houses; 
whereas we know that, during the four hundred 
years of the Roman occupation, buildings were 
warmed by hypocausts, Supply this link in the | 
experience of man, and a new train of thought | 
arises. The modern Italians have gradually | 
modified the ancient Roman plan into a system | 
of zigzagging their flues to such an extent that | 
they serve as heating apparatus to the rooms 
they skirt. Is not this a rational mode of utiliz- | 
ing the heat we waste ? | 


| 
{ 
| 











THE DOCKS AND WAREHOUSES AT 
MARSEILLES. 


| 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


On January 24th, Mr. John Fowler, V.P., in the 
chair, the paper read was “ Account of the | 
Docks and Warehouses at Marseilles,” by Mr. T. | 
Hawthorn. 

It was stated that the port of Marscilles com- | 
prised five docks in actual use, and one in 
course of execution. The old dock, or old port 
as it was generally termed, constructed about 
the time of Louis XV., was formed out of an | 
inlet of the sea. It was 1,100 yards in length, | 
with a mean breadth of 120 yards, and near the 
entrance the depth of water was from 21 ft. to 
22 ft. The dock de la Joliette, the first con- 
structed basin of the new port, was 500 métres 
in length by 380 metres in width. The dock du 
Lazaret, which served exclusively for customs 








succeeded by the Napoléon dock, 380 metres in 
length by 300 metres in width, recently com- 
pleted by the State, who were at present en- 
gaged in the construction of the dock Impériale, 
as well as graving docks, which would be exe- 
cuted to the level of the quays by the Ponts et 
Chaussées, and then be handed over to the 
“Cie. des Docks et Entrepdts.” All these basins 
were formed by constructing moles in the sea, a 
pier, or breakwater, parallel to the shore, con- 
stituting the seaward side of the enclosure. The 
earthwork for the moles of the Joliette and 
Lazaret, as well as for filling in the space upon 
which the magazines and warehouses were built, 
was taken, for the most part, from a hill imme- 
diately to the east of the docks. This hill, of 
nearly 100 ft. in height, might literally be said 
to have been thrown into the sea; two million 
cubic métres of “ deblais” having been thus em- 
ployed. The mole Arene was formed with 
* deblais ” from the Rue Impériale, a new street 


‘cut through the old town to the level of the new 


town, which involved the excavation of 1,200,000 
cubic métres. Previously to the filling in of the 


Lazaret, excavations to the depth of from 8 to | 


10 métres were made in some places, to remove 
a mass of slimy earth, that had accumulated at 
that part for many years, from the residue of old 


soap works. This earth was so impregnated | 
with a green coloured matter, that obnoxious | 


gases were frequently given off, producing ill- 
ness among the labourers. _ 
In the construction of the pier and breakwater, 


an embankment was first formed of hard cal- | 


careous stone, mostly taken in barges from the 


islands opposite the port. This stone was sorted | 


in classes thus: rubble weighing from 20 Ib. to 
250 Ib. each piece, first class from 250 Ib. to 1 
ton 2 cwt. each ; second class, from 1 ton 2 ewt. 
to 3 tons 15 cwt. each; and third class, from 3 
tons 15 cwt. and upwards. The smallest ma- 
terial was used for the core, or hearting, of the 
embankment, the larger pieces being successively 
added. This embankment was levelled * at a 
height of 2 métres (6 ft. 7 in.) above low water, 


the surface being 7 métres in width, and the | 


slopes having an inclination of 14 to 1 in height. 
At a depth of 8 métres under low water, the 
width of the embankment was increased to 7°34 
métres, horizontally towards the sea, in order to 


receive the large concrete blocks, placed on it | 
promiscuously to break the force of the sea. The | 


artificial blocks had a width of 10 métres at the 
level of low water, and they attained a mean 


height of 3°8 métres above the same level. On_ 


the inside of the pier, a quay, 30 métres in 
width, was formed of natural blocks, with a wall 
in front, the latter having its foundations 6 


méires below the water-line. The embankment | 
had a slope towards the dock of 2 base to 1 in| 


height, and as its formation progressed, it was 
from time to time solidified, by placing on it arti- 
ficial blocks, in tiers one above another, by 
means of a floating crane, or derrick. These 
blocks were generally allowed to remain about 
three months. 

It having been ascertained by experiment, that 
blocks weighing 20 tons each, and measuring 
10 cubic métres, could not be moved by the most 
violent sea in the Mediterranean, artificial blocks 
of concrete were made of an average weight of 
23 tons; their dimensions being 2-4 métres long, 
by 2 métres wide, and 15 métre deep. These 
blocks were composed of two parts of hard, broken 
limestone, to one part of cement; the cement 
consisting of five parts of sand to one of lime. 
These materials were mixed in portable iron 
cylinders, made to rotate by means of a belt 
connected at pleasure with a steam-engine, 
which also drove the stones for mixing the 
cement. After the concrete had been well 
worked, the mixture in the cylinders was emptied 
into wooden moulds, which could be detached 
from the blocks. The moulds were so con- 
structed as to form a groove at each end of 
the blocks, for facilitating the lifting and setting 
of them. The contents of each cylinder were 
beaten down by two men, an operation which 
occupied half a day for each block. The moulds 
were allowed to remain for at least three days 
before the cases were removed; but the blocks 
were not considered to have attained sufficient 
solidity and hardness, for those that were to be 
thrown promiscuously into the sea until after a 
lapse of three months, and for those that were to 
be employed in forming the foundations of the 
piers and quays until after a period of six months. 
The blocks attained, in course of time, a hard- 





* The level of the Mediterranean varied at Marseilles 


purposes, came next; and then the dock d’Arene, | about 18 in., according to wind and other influences, 


ness almost equal to that of stone; those first 
used, about sixteen years back, being very little 
worn by the action of the waves. The cost of 
the blocks was 12s. 8d. per cubic métre, or, in- 
cluding setting and other incidental expenses, 
15s. 10d. per cubic métre. The entire cost of 
the breakwater had amounted to from 290i. to 
3101. per lineal métre. 

In the construction of the quay-walls of the 
docks Lazaret, Arene, and Napoléon, the system 
of building on artificial blocks, somewhat similar 
to the inside of the pier, was adopted. At 
6 métres under the level of low water an em- 
bankment was formed of second and third class 
stones, having a base of from 8 to 9 métres in 
width, and an inclinaticn at the sides of 1 to 2. 
Upon this embankment, and up to the level of 
the water, four rows of artificial blocks were 
placed longitudinally side by side, making a total 
height of 6 métres, with a width on the top of 
34 metres. Two rows of blocks were usually 
placed on these to consolidate the embankment, 
and were allowed to remain for about six months. 
When they were removed, a masonry wall was 
built up to the level of the quay. At the back 
| of this wall there were other artificial blocks, 
from the upper side of which a further embank- 
|ment of stones was formed, having an inclina- 
tion of 1 to2. The quays of the Arene and 
Napoléon docks were 2-4 métres, and those of 
the Lazaret dock 3°4 métres, above the water- 
line. In several places the embankment beneath 
the artificial blocks had moved, generally slip- 
ping forward, and causing the artificial blocks, 
as well as the quay walls resting on them, to 
incline over towards the dock. This usually 
arose from an insufficient time having been 
allowed for consolidation, and most frequently 
occurred in the quays or the moles, where it had 
caused some of the walls to yield. Owing tothe 
instability of the quay walls, and from the nature 
of the embankment behind them, the quay 
cranes simply rested on platforms of heavy tim- 
bers, which had sufficient base to insure stability 
during the “slewing” of the jibs. The entire 
length of the quays, at present constructed, 
belonging to the Dock Company, was 2,840 
métres. The cost of the quays above the em- 
bankment, that was of the quay walls with the 
artificial blocks supporting them, was 24I. per 
lineal métre. 

Sheds 14 and 10 métres in width, extended 
completely round the dock du Lazaret. These 
sheds were covered with a simple roofing of 
double T iron, the rafters for supporting the 
tiles being also of iron, of an A section. The 
side towards the dock was closed by sliding or 
rolling doors of corrugated zinc, the roof resting 
on this side on cast-iron columns, and on the 
other on the walls of the magazines. These 
Inagazines were of one story only at present, 
/and were constructed of rubble masonry, with 
‘dressed piers and quoins, ard wrought-iron 
roofing, with vaults in brickwork. The amount 
| of covered space, including the floors, was 67,1382 
| square métres. The flooring for all the maga- 
;zines and sheds was composed of a layer of 
;asphalte half an inch in thickness, costing 
'2 francs per square métre; but including the 





| levelling of the ground and the bed of cement 


below, the cost was about 6 francs per square 
métre. 

~ The bonded warehouses, or “ entrepdt com- 
mercial,” formed one block of buildings, to which 
were attached the company’s offices. Two lines 
of railway, and a public thoroughfare which ran 
parallel to it, separated these buildings from the 
Dock du Lazaret. On the east side were sidings 
from the Paris, Lyons, and Mediterranean Rait- 
way, a junction with this line having been made 
by means of an incline and a tunnel under the 
town. The length of these warehouses was 
365 métres (1,200 ft.), with a breadth of 
37.5 métres, and a height of 35°7 métres. The 
offices were of the same breadth, with a length 
of 37°6 métres. The warehouses were divided 
into four quarters, each containing an interior 
court with two doorways. There were six stories 
above the ground floor, with vaults below; the 
whole having been constructed in stone and 
iron, the concession requiring that all the mate- 
rials should be fire-proof. The masonry was for 
the most part a better claes of irregular rubble ; 
but the piers, arches, quoins, windows, and 
ornamental work, were of dressed ashlar. The 
cost of the several kinds of masonry and brick- 
work per cubic métre was, hard limestone dressed 
and built in place, 41. ; less hard quality, 31. 4s. ; 
soft calcareous stone from Miramas, 21. 28.; 
rubble, 12s. 6d. ; and brickwork, whether of solid 





or of hollow bricks, 21. 8s. The thickness of the 
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walls was 1°25 métre at the foundations, 1:08 
métre at the ground floor, and diminished gra- 
dually to 0°58 métre at the sixth story. The 
ground floor was supported by massive stone 
pillars and vaulting, while the other floors rested 
on cast-iron columns. Each quarter was pro- 
vided with two hydraulic hoists, capable of lifting 
1} ton each, and with two sets of lowering appa- 
ratus, the cradle going up empty, by means of a 
counter-weight, while the extra charge brought it 
down in. All these warehouses were con- 
structed without the aid of scaffolding, by means 
of three travelling cranes, two on one side, and 
one on the other, of the buildings. These cranes 
consisted simply of a jib 28 métres in length, 
suspended a little below its centre ; the extreme 
load lifted at one time was 2} tons, and per day, 
by each crane, 150 tons. There were 14,136 





cubic métres of masonry in these warehouses, | 
and it had cost 3,000,000 francs (120,0001.), ex- 
clusive of the foundations, the latter having cost | 
203,000 francs. All the doors and window- | 
frames were of wrought-iron, 301. per ton having | 
been paid for the former, or in all, for the doors 
alone, 4,8001. 

The floors for each story were composed of | 
wrought-iron double T girders } a métre in| 
depth, 4:53 métres in length, and weighing 
145 kilos. per métre. These rested on cast-iron | 
hollow columns varying in section at each story, 
according to the load. The junction of two 
columns with the wrought-iron girders was made | 
in such a way as to allow of the expansion of the | 
girders taking place. One column simply rested 
on the top of the other, the two ends being turned | 
in a lathe, while the girders rested on the lower | 
flange of the upper column, the attachment 
being by bolts. The columns were all cast 
vertical, were 4 métres in height, and were, 
tested to support a vertical load equal to 
8 kilos. per millimétre of section. The wrought- 
iron girders were subjected to a_ tensional 
force equal to 12 kilos. per millimétre of 
section. The cost per ton of the girders had 
been 221.; of the tie-rods and other pieces of 
wrought-iron, 500 francs; of the columns and 
pedestals, 300 francs; and of ordinary castings, 
273 francs. The vaulting between the girders’ 
was built of hollow bricks, 6 in. deep, costing 
10 francs per square métre complete. The floors 
were all constructed to carry 2 tons per square | 
mitre, but it was believed that they would bear | 
much more with safety. 

The ht-iron roofing of the warehouses 
was then described in detail. The girders were 
composed of two angle-irons at the top, and two 
at the bottom of the section, separated by strips | 
of flat iron, forming a sort of lattice web. The 
girders were free to move in the direction of 
their length, resting simply on a cast-iron shoe 
embedded in the wall. They were 4 métres | 
apart from centre to centre, and were separated | 
at the crown by similar girders. The tiles were 
supported by iron of an A section, 8 centimétres 
in depth, and galvanised. It was calculated that 
this roof would sustain 4 cwt. per square métre. 
The vaulting between the girders was of hollow 
bricks, similar to those used for the floors, but | 
much lighter. The vaulting cost, including all | 
expenses, 6s. 8d. per square métre. The quan-| 
tity of cast and wrought iron was 340 tons, and 
its mean cost had been 241. per ton. 

The total cost of these bonded warehouses, 
comprising machinery, hydraulic pipes, &c., had 
been half a million of pounds sterling. 





SOCIETY OF FEMALE ARTISTS. 


THE ladies, who, for the last few seasons past, 
have contributed an agreeable item to the pic- 
ture exhibitions of the metropolis, have just 
opened their well-lighted little Gallery, 48, Pall- 
mall, and now invite inspection. Perhaps to 
those who were most sanguine in their expecta- 
tions that some such society would speedily 
assume an importance and position, significant, 
in some degree, of the great amount of artistic 
skill subsisting amongst the female members of 
the profession who have lately made themselves 
best known, the collection of pictures and draw- 
ings submitted on this occasion will bring sur- 
prise and disappointment, and they will deplore 
the lost opportunity of achieving success for the 
institution where the means of it would appear 
to®be so easily accessible. Fruit and flowers 
assert a too preponderating monopoly of atten- 
tion above all else, though there are wy 
some specimens that justify the predilection for 
their selection ; and faniocape finds its appre- 





ciators in many delineators of its more easy 
phases; but those of the sisterhood u whom 
it would mainly depend for evidence of any such 
association as a Society of Female Artists being 
needful or advisable, either lend too little of their 
assistance to be of material benefit, or, worse 
still, appear to have no concern at all in the 
matter. The consequence of this is, that there 
is little to raise it above an ordinary exposition 
of amateur and student progress, with very in- 
sufficient pretensions to the title it assumes. 

Compositions, illustrative of even the simplest 
incidents, are of the rarest occurrence; and this 
is very remarkable in these picture-book times; 
and even figure-drawings, judging by the few 
who have attempted them, either find little 
favour, or offer difficulties less surmountable 
than the admirers of Mrs. E. M. Ward, Miss 
Emily Osborn, Mrs. D. Murray, the clever Miss 
Claxtons, Miss E. Edwards, and others con- 

icuous by their absence, would wish to believe, 
if they look for any extension of the list. An 
exception must be made for Miss Kate Swift, 
whose couple of domestic episodes (177), “Two 
Heads are better than One,” and (186) “ A Stitch 
in Time saves Nine,” are worthy of better com- 
pany; and, saving Mrs. Ward’s two mites of 
mortality (182), “The Young Archer,” and 
(188) “Beatrice Mary Florence,” a real live 
baby, are the best representations of humanity 
present: but it may be observed of this young 
lady, that in the acquirement of greater finish, 
some sacrifice of the naturalness and force that 
belonged to her earlier performances is to be 

tted. 
The initials E. V. B. are so inseparable from 


those charmingly poetical creations that won for | 


them a notoriety some time since, under the 
title of “Child’s Play,” and known as having 
been repeatedly connected with similarly con- 
ceived illustrations, that it is difficult to identify 
such emanations as (221) “A Dream,” (225) 
“ Arcadia,” and (235) “ Fragments,” with their 
more valuable precursors, wherein the aim and 
effect were so different. Nature and probability 
are ignored in these, where they had formerly 
been the basis for ideal treatment; and an ab- 
sorbing faith in Giotto and Angelico, with their 
conventional usage of form and symbols, has 
replaced a far better object of devotion. 

There are many very pretty and prettily- 
executed studies of heads, such as Miss Adelaide 
Burgess’s (28) “ French Flower Girl,” and (38) 
“Grimm’s Fairy Tales,” present, with (53) 
“ Kiss Little Sister,’ by Miss Agnes Bouvier ; 
(77) “ A Young Knight,” who does not look as 
if he meant more harm than he apparently 


could do, by Miss Margaret Gillies, and not half 


so mischevious as (78) “A Little Gleaner,” by 
Mrs. Backhouse; and some nice landscapes by 
Miss 8. S. Warren; for instance (72), “‘ Path 
through the Woods ;” and by others equally 


| good. But the strength of the exhibition is to 


be found in a less ambitious employment. 
Fruit and flowers in their irresistible attractive- 
ness of brilliant hues and graceful curves and 


| wreaths, offer very fascinating inducements to 


the painter, whether male or female; but, in 
virtue of their analogy, they are more appro- 


_priately to be considered properties for feminine 


study: so that it may be, after all, unreasonable 


| to complain they should be here the staple com- 


modity of such a locality. 
For the closeness with which the qualities of 
“ fruit” can be imitated there are specimens by 
Miss Helen Coleman that would satisfy the most 
exacting taste—or rather anything but taste: 
(230) “Grapes and an Apple” are as real-look- 
ing as things of the kind can be that are not 
intended to be eaten ; and still more exquisite is 
her study ofa cluster of hazel-nuts (236) “ From 
Nature.” Another excellent fruit-piece (not in- 
cluded in the catalogue) is furnished by Mrs. 
Withers ; and for flower-painting, even amongst 
so much that is good, to Miss Emily Lane’s 
beautifully-drawn (222) “ Iris” most will award 
the palm, even though Miss Lane, an elder sister 
it may be presumed, shows to such great advan- 
tage a remarkably facile method of imitating 
the crispness and pure colour throughout some 
eight or ten cullings from a varied selection of 
blossoms. Miss Emma Walter, combining 
“ Fruit and Flowers” (47), is more elaborate in 
her delineations, securing for them a claim to 
be considered as pictures by her taste in group- 
ing’ them. A curiously literal copy of one of Mul- 
ready’s life-studies, by Miss C. James (148), and 
the bronzes of bulls and sheep—too good to be 
ble or adapted for general ornaments— 
after models by Rosa Bonheur, will be certain 
to attract attention. 


DESTRUCTION OF THE SURREY 
THEATRE. 


Some observations in our last on the fire-risk 
attending theatres as at present conducted, and 
more especially under existing requirements, 
have been further emphasized by the complete 
destruction by fire of the Surrey Theatre, which 
unfortunate occurrence took place on Monday 
night last. The natural end of every English 
theatre appears to be a fire: it is simply a 
question of time, and, that being the case, how 
urgent is the necessity that all managers should 
look to the adoption of the amplest precautions 
and the means of ready and safe egress from 
their houses. The first Opera-house built in 
London, by Novosielski, in the Haymarket, was 
burnt down in 1789; Drury-lane was burnt down 
in 1672 and 1809; Covent Garden in 1808, and 
again a few years ago; the Olympic in 1849; 
Astley’s in 1794, 1803, and 1841; and so we 
might go on through the provinces and right 
away to the Scottish capital. This very Surrey, 
first opened in 1782, in opposition to old Astley, 
and re-arranged interiorly in 1799, was burnt 
down in 1805. The theatre just now destroyed 
was opened on Easter Monday in the following 
year, having been rebuilt under the direction of 
Cabanel. Elliston was once its manager; and 
here Buckstone first appeared. 

The fire on Monday night appears to have 
broken out in the roof over the pit, and was ob- 
served from the stage towards the end of the 
pantomime. It is supposed by some about the 
theatre that the gas by which the chandelier 
was lighted, having been lowered for due effect 
to the transformation-scene, was turned on again 
| with too great power, and the upward draught 
| carried the heat through the aperture in the 
| ceiling, composed of thin boards and oil-painted 
| canvas, and set light to the edges, from which 
| the fire communicated to the workshops. It is 

certain that it was through this aperture the fire 
was first perceived by the performers on the 
stage and the audience in the pit. Mr. Hinckley, 
| the gas engineer, who went up immediately after 
it was seen, got to within a few feet of the carpen- 
ters’ shops, which run over the roof of the pit, 
| separated by a second-floor. He then saw a large 
| quantity of shavings in a blaze, and the flames 
|were rushing round the workshops with the 
| greatest fury. Scenery was in preparation, it 
| seems, for a new piece, which accounts for the 
| quantity of shavings. However, nothing certain 
is yet known, and it is to be hoped that a careful 
inquiry will be made. One thing we may say 
with certainty, that in no new theatre should 
any portion of the roof be used for stores or 
work. Spontaneous combustion, where oiled 
tow and rags are lying about with shavings, may 
occur under ordinary circumstances; but in an 
atmosphere overheated by the chandelier, as was 
necessarily the case in the present instance, and 
is so in some other theatres, it is strange if it do 
not oftener occur than we hear of it. 

Great praise is due to those members of the 
company who, by their presence of mind and 
discretion, s0 communicated with the audience 
as to prevent a panic, and enable all to leave 
the theatre without any injury, and who also 
assisted most bravely and efficiently in placing 
the ladies and children of the company out of 
danger. 

With the exception of a heap of charred tim- 
bers and a few bent iron ties, nothing remains but 
some of the enclosing walls. The bond-timber in 
the walls is all burnt out, and the evil of its use 
made evident. The site is an ample one, and 
will admit of the erection of a fine theatre. Let 
us hope the present and previous disaster may 
lead to the adoption of the arrangements best 
calculated to prevent its recurrence. 








LADIES’ SANITARY ASSOCIATION. 


WE want a little aid for this valuable asso- 
ciation in a special direction. To try and lessen 
a little the “ignorance that is not bliss,” the 
committee devised a course of lectures giving 
simple domestic sanitary information, and en- 
gaged lecturers to deliver them in various 
Mechanics’ Institutions, working men’s clubs, 
and similar places. One treats of the “ Essen- 
tials of a healthy and comfortable home, as 
exemplified by some of the improved dwellings 
recently provided in London ;—the external gal- 
lery{system ;—fireproof constraction ;—suburban 
cottages. It gives an insight into the relative 
advantages and best mode of using various 
building materials ; fittings and furniture; the 
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mechanism of locks and other household con- 
trivances; the manufacture and respective 
qualities of different kinds of hardware, earthen- 
ware, glass, and other domestic articles.” A 
second teaches “ Personal Hygiene ;—means for 
promoting the proper development of the frame, 
and for the preservation of health in infants, 
children, and adults; means for the avoidance 
or relief of common infirmities, especially those 
of the eyes; means of comfort for the sick; 
correct notions concerning the use of household 
remedies and the abuse of empiric medicines,” 
and so on. 

The course of six lectures has been given in 
nine places, besides a little skirm is else- 
where. The lectures have succeeded beyond 
expectations, and the people have been much 
pleased, and we‘ hear instructed, by them. The 
expense, however, has also far exceeded the com- 
mittee’s expectations ; and what we wish is, that 
some of our readers interested in the subject will 
contribute to the lecture fund. It has been sug- 
gested that the course should be given (if per- 
mission can be obtained) in the eight Training 
Colleges in and near London. This seems a 
very good suggestion, as a means of teaching 
those who are to rear little England; but the 
expense would amount to about 501, and the 
committee could not face it without some help. 
This help, therefore, we again invite. 

We are glad to hear of the establishment of 
branch associations. At Leeds, last week, one 
was formed. A committee of six ladies was 
appointed to transact the business of the branch 
association, and a sum out of the funds in hand 
was voted for a supply of sanitary tracts 
publications from the parent society. These 


and (the end a 


in Manchester were from 40 ft. to 60 ft. above the 
ground, and experiments had shown that at the 
low pressure the highest stand-pipes would throw 
90 ft.” This is equal, or wy ee so, to the 
capability of a fire-engine. He further stated, 
it had been proved, that with large engines 
requiring thirty men to work them, ‘with con- 
stant relays, no advantage was gai over 
the stand-pipes, which requi but two 
men to work them. He concluded with the 
following rational observations and sugges- 
tions,—“ If once the flames had obtained a hold 
of the building it was utterly impossible to extin- 
guish it; and all the water poured on it became 
converted into steam, and thus increased the 
draught, and only served to add fury to the 
flames. All the fire-brigade could do then was 
to prevent the fire from spreading to the sur- 
rounding buildings. And yet if a bucket of 
water had been 7“ at the right time, the 
fire might have mn prevented. Therefore, 
what ought to be done was, that in every district 
a fireman should be stationed within a distance 
of not more than 100 yards from the scene of 
any possible fire. Manchester was divided into 
seventeen districts, in each of which districts a 
waterman was stationed, whose duty it was to 
make himself master of his own district.” All 
these men should be enrolled and trained in the 
fire-brigade. Mr. Bateman further s ted 
that te phic communication should exist be- 
tween all such districts and the central stations ; 
and that there would be no difficulty or great 
expense in carrying out such an arrangement. 
Such a rational system would probably prove in 
t economy of capital. 

Mr. W. Smith, another member of the before- 











tracts will be distributed by the members and 
others forthwith, it being the feeling of the 
meeting that, for the present, it would be suffi. | 
cient to supplement the operations of the branch | 
association to the numerous and existing chari- | 
table societies and agencies; and that it was 
desirable to begin by spreading sound sanitary 
information amongst the working and poorer 
classes. It would be well if the gentlemen of 
Leeds united also. Efforts are ms there, as 
we have before now said.* 








FIRE EXTINCTION AND PREVENTION, 


Iv seems but a useless task to offer sugges- 
tions and imprevements to the great intellectual | 
and non-intellectual organization—“ the public.” | 
Namerous useful and practical ideas are con- 
tinually being published upon various subjects ; 
which are read and approved, and then pass 
into an honourable oblivion. Such has been the 
especial fate of ‘‘ fire prevention” remedies ; yet 
absurd as it may seem to expect those having | 
the power and opportunity to construct and 
employ such auxiliaries, I cannot refrain from | 
adding a few more hints to those already before 
the world, in the hope that there may be, sooner 
or later, a more active interest taken in a subject 
of such imminent importance as “ fire extinction” 
and life preservation. 

At the meeting of the National Association 
for the Promotion of Science, held in 1861, Mr. 
Bateman gave important testimony on the sub- 
ject of fire extinction. He showed that Man- 
chester, although second in rank and wealth to 
London, was far ahead of the latter as to the 
means afforded for preserving life and property 
from fire. In Manchester, within reach of nearly 
every block of valuable buildings and the neigh- 
bourhood, there were from two to three sources 
of water supply, and ten or twelve fire-cocks 
within a hundred yards. He entered at length 
into the use of stand-pipes, and stated that, “as 
a general rule, they had been found sufficient 
without the use of fire engines. The highest mills 





* Some of the thinking people of Leeds are becoming 
convinced, that if they had attended to our expositionof the 
state of their town, and our advice given, some years ago, 
they would now be the better for it. The Leeds Mereury, 
in an article on this subject, says :—‘‘ It is a melancholy, 
indeed, an appalling, fact, that the decay of man in L 
is actually more rapid than in any of the great towns of 
the kingdom, with two —— London, with all its 
bad gory Birmingham Bristol, neither of them 
models of sanitary arrangement, are all far below this 
borough in the rate ee “i “There are 2,000 un- 
necessary deaths happening the borough every year 
every one of which might have been ponies if our town 
had been built with due to sanitary conditions; 
multitudes of which might have been prevented if the 
town council had resolved to deal vigorously with the 
matter only a few years ago, the recurrence of which may 
still be prevented if even now the disgraceful lethar, 
stigmatised by the Registrar-General can be removed, nif 





a healthy, manly, vigorous spirit can be breathed into 
hearts of the 2a men of the town,” nee 


named association present, conceived that water 
should be thrown as much as possible in dashes, 
and in a body. Mr. Adamson suggested that 
instead of water being thrown so much to the 
top of a burning building, it should be thrown 
in at the bottom, so that the steam therefrom 
would assist in extinguishing the flames above. 
These various suggestions appear to be worth 
the most attentive consideration. 

The injection of steam in place of water would, 
I conceive, prove a greatly superior agent in 
the reduction of fire. Steam would 
through a very much larger amount of space at 
each injection than water, which only falls on 
a circumscribed extent of surface; besides, it 
would, by its ascension, attack the flame which, 
ever rising higher and higher, and above the 
glowing mass or basis of a fire, is its most de- 
structive constituent. 

The value of “stand-cocks” was especially 
shown at a fire which broke out in a pile of 
bonded warehouses in Lower Thames-street in 
1861. The Custom House stand-cock, being 
close at hand, ‘‘ was the first machine at work, 
and did a marvellous amount of good in staying 
the ravages of the fire.” So says the newspaper 
report of the catastrophe. 

The insufficient provision of water is exem- 
plified by an incendiary fire which took place at 
a farm, near Folkestone, where the supply could 
only be obtained from a well, so that nothing 
could be done to extinguish the flames. The re- 
medy for this would seem to be the erection of 
more or less capacious tanks at every isolated 
farmstead, as woll also every small village or 
town, at the cost of individuals, or of the parish 
in which a house may be contained. 

It has been suggested, and very sensibly, that 
the police (or parochial) authorities, might ren- 
der good service, by having long and strong yet 
light ladders placed within easy access upon 
every beat in the metropolis, These being 
secured by padlocks, a key to which each police- 
man should have, and who, with little delay, 
could have them brought to any house on fire, 
and elevated to any window where the endan- 
gered inmates presented themselves. Instances 
have occurred where, a builder’s ladder being at 
hand, life has been saved by such immediate help 
before any “ fire ” could possibly arrive. 

“ Stand-cocks” should be fixed at 
distances, in every street throughout a city or 
town; while large warehouses and all public 
buildings should have several or many placed 
round their areage,—these again being increased 
when the contents of a building were more than 
usually inflammable. It would even be a wise 
precaution for the occupants of shops, &c., to 
provide themselves, independently, with, such 
efficient yet simple auxiliaries, either at the rear 
or in front of their premises. They could be 
constructed so as to appear a mere and orna- 
mental pillar, capable of being readily unscrewed 
in part, and a hose affixed thereto, 


An “engine” can rarely arrive under half an 
hour in the metropolis—often —- a much 
longer interval to elapse. By the use of “ stand- 
cocks” a fire might be put out in the space of a 
few minutes after its commencement.* 

The late Mr. Braidwood held in such great 
estimation the common hand-pumps as a means 
of fire extinction, that no engine was allowed to 
leave its station without one. A considerable 
er of fires mat been pe ager = 

rigade using hand-pumps only. ese simple 
machines hare been pes avian. at the Theatre 
Royal Drury-lane, and consist merely of a 
hand-pump worked in a bucket of water. 
The erect of “stand-cocks” in various 
and many parts of a house would be still 
more useful. The hose being affixed to these, 
they could, by having them of ample length, 
reach to and throw a copious stream of water 
over and into every part and corner of a 
theatre. 

Our poe arrangements for supplying water 
for extinguishing fires are very defective. Ata 
coroner's inquest, held September 7th, 1863, 
upon the bodies of some children destroyed at a 
fire in the Soho district, the coroner inquired 
whether the water could not be turned on at any 
plug; to which Mr, Gatehouse, the engineer of 
the London Fire Brigade, replied, that it could 
only be turned on at particular plugs in the first 
instance. The coroner in asked,—‘“ And do 
not the firemen know where these main-plugs 
are?” To which the answer was, “ No; there are 
so many plugs, that whether the inemen 
may know the situation of the parti plug 
which turns on the water in the street main is 
quite a matter of chance.” Without doubt this 
is an evil state of things, which needs a speedy 
rectification. 

At a fire which took place in August, 1862, at 
a tobacconist’s, in the Old Kent-road, the in- 
mates were aroused by a parrot, belonging to 
the occupier, crying out, “ Master, master!” 
The residents were in all probability saved by 
the exclamation of “ poor Poll,” who was unfor- 
tunately burnt to death. 

I believe that by a more judicious and simple 

tem of house construction a fire might 

ways be confined to the one room or warehouse 
in which it originated. Here are my sug- 
gestions to effect this desirable result. The 
inside of each room-door is to be plated with 
iron, which could be cast, and present an even 
more ornamental appearance than the wood- 
work now does. Every door should have a “ box 
spring” attached to it, so that it would not de- 
pend upon the thoughtfulness of any occupant 
who might, through alarm or other cause, vacatc 
an apartment, Instead of the primitive and (as 
I conceive) poor invention of plaster ceilings, 
let there be cast-iron plates riveted to the joists 
and together—similar plates being affixed to 
“wainscots” and “skirting-boards.” These 
alterations or additions in the materials used 
would, there is little (if any) doubt, prove per- 
fectly fire preventive, so far as relates to its 
extension beyond the room it first origi 
in. Yet mankind is so slow to adopt rational 
means, especially if they be simple in character ; 
remembering, too, the all-powerful influence of 
interest and its opposition to progress, that it 
may be long before such practical and economical 
improvements will be acted upon. 

uch, if not the chief part, of our articles of 

furniture might be constructed or prepared so as 
to be fire-proof. This could be effected either 
by making them of iron or other metal, and 
bronzing, painting, gilding, &c. Or wood might 
be steeped in some anti-combustible chemical 
preparations,—such as sulphate of ammonia, and 
many others. 

Carbonic acid gas extinguishes fire imme- 
diately. Might not this be generated in portable 
or ordinary fire-engines, and impelled into the 
front or back of a house or building through 
openings permanently made therein, and ordi- 
narily kept plugged, high up in the doors or walls 
of buildings. 

The burning of a ship, when occurring in the 
hold from the want of ventilation and due egress 
of the combustible gaseous matter generated, 
might, we believe, be rendered impossible, To 
effect this it is now suggested that a temporary 
and moveable framing be fixed to the narrow 
ledging of scarcely a foot high which commonly 
surrounds the opening to the hold, and carried up 
some 7 ft, or 8 ft. high, or even more, the last 2 ft. 
or 3 ft. taking a conical form; and at the extreme 








ent vines, so he saath would of course requir 
a reform in present water-supply — r 
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top an opening to be left, to serve as a chimney 
for the escape of the combustible air or gas. The 
reason for elevating this hold-covering so con- 
siderably is to preserve the cargo from heavy 
seas washing into the hold and destroying 
very frequently the greater portion of its con- 
tents. The orifice or chimney might, perhaps, 
be judiciously fitted with a tube, whose lowest 
end, or that terminating in the hold, might have 
a “rose” top, similar to those attached to the 
watering-pots used in gardening operations. 
Should a fire break out in the hold, a hose 
could be fixed to the upper end of the chimney, 
and a stream of water thrown down, which, by 
means of the “rose” top, would be spread over 
a larger extent of surface. 

In prisons, in poor-houses or unions, and in 
every large public or private establishment ser- 
viceable fire-engines should be kept, and amateur 
companies or brigades organized to work them. 
Such a course of training would be physically 
and mentally valuable in all cases, and especially 
relieve the dreariness of a pauper’s existence. 

For safety as a means of escape from fire, and 
indeed in all other respects, I maintain a pre- 
ference for flat roofs, or, at least, but slightly 
inclined or sloped at each end of aroof. This 
would suffice to carry off the rainfall ; and each 
house might be kept inviolate from its neighbour 
by means of a high and close railing. At some 
part of this there should be a gate, and kept 
constantly locked, the key to which should be 
conveniently accessible. An iron ladder should 
be hung up or fixed against the wall at the top 
of a house, so as to be readily detached and 
available for passage through the trap-door in 
roof. 

It has been suggested that balconies should be 
constructed at the first-floor windows from the 
street level, and at every succeeding floor up- 
wards. This has been objected to on the ground 
that such a means of escape from fire might be 
improperly used, and also facilitate robberies. 
It would be easy to obviate ‘such a possible con- 
sequence. 

It occurred to the writer so long back as 1861, 
that a telescopic sliding principle might be use- 
fully applied to fire-escapes. Three (or more) 
lengths of ladder, containing one within ano- 
ther, might be wound up by a winch readily; or 
they might be folded up into several pieces or 
lengths, and in either case be much less un- 
wieldy ; and, what is still more important, they 
could, of course, be shortened or lengthened, so | 
as to reach the various floors and elevations of a 
building. 

Our greatly boasted ingenuity and invention | 
seem hitherto to have proved but pretence. 
The “Fire Annihilator” is rarely if ever em- 
ployed. The Duke of Sutherland, the Earl of | 
Caithness, and other noblemen and gentlemen, 
have formed themselves into an association for 
encouraging anti-ignitive inventions. Great inge- | 
nuity has been shown in the production of com. | 
bustibles ; but it would be more conducive to 
human happiness if at least an equal amount of 
mental labour were devoted to the origination 
and manufacture of such matters as would ex- 
tinguish fires. A “ Fire Prevention Act” should 
be passed, compelling the attention of all con- | 
nected with the construction and proprietorship | 
of houses and buildings. 

The fire-guards hitherto in use, although they 
might vary in shape, have all been constructed 
upon the same principle, involving the adjust- 
ment and removal of the guard in order to| 
replenish a fire with fuel or otherwise attend to | 
its continuance and details. This objection-| 
able feature might be removed, and a per-| 
fectly preventive guard or mechanism devised 
that would be a fixture, and not require, conse- 
quently, the trouble of being continually fixed 
and unfixed. 

In the building up of new houses, the ba- 
lancing-weight, &c., could be enclosed in a 
tubing on each side of, and within the brickwork, 
of a fire-place; the sash running up a little way 
into the chimney. The sash should be made of 
iron or other metal, the guard or blind-like part 
being a sheet of iron, zinc, &c., perforated with 
numerous holes, so as to present a gauze or sieve- 
like texture ; and thus allow the fire-heat to pass 
through to the room, yet protecting clothing 
from the possibility of contact with the fire, and 
also preventing burning coal from flying out and 
firing a room. 

I may here suggest a very cheap and simple life 
preservative apparatus which could and should 
be in the possession of every separate family, 
inhabitant, or temporary indweller of each house 




















or apartment. This consists in providing a stout 


and moderately thick rope; yet not so thick but 
that it might be easily tied or affixed. It should 
be sufficiently long to reach from a bed-post or 
other heavy article, through a room window, and 
thence to the ground; and it must be strong 
enough to bear the weight of any person, how- 
ever heavy, who may be resident in such apart- 
ment. The rope should be kept in one place 
only, and logsely coiled round a large hook or 
nail, not too high up for ready access by means 
of a chair, yet not too low for any children or 
others, or cats, dogs, &e. to tamper and play 
tricks with. When needed for use, one end is to 
be fixed to the post of a bed or any other heavy 
article of furniture, or even it might be longer 
and fastened to the room door, by running it 
through the key-hole and tying it to the edge of 
the door: the latter being locked would offer a 
strong resistance to the weight of a descending 
human body. If the bedstead or other article 
had posts or projections, a loop or a slip knot 
might be made, and so being fixed thereto it 
would obviate any delay from tying it up when 
a fire happened. A simple contrivance like this 
would save many lives, if not every life en- 
dangered. 

For the better protection of firemen, there 
should be ay improvement upon the present hel- 
met or head-covering. At present, the men incur 
the dangerous possibility of being scorched and 
injured in the face, and are hindered thereby 
from rendering greater seryice than is now pos- 
sible from their exposure to flame and fire. It 
is proposed, therefore, that the helmet be made 
somewhat after the style of the ancient ones 
worn by soldiers in the days when armour was 
in use. Thig ig to be provided with glass, or, 
better still, mica, in the openings for the eyes to 
see through, and corresponding apertures for the 
nose and mouth. 

Fire brigadeg attached to each “ volunteer” 
regiment might prove valuable auxiliaries. The 
system of organization adopted by the firemen 
companies in New York and in Australia, might 
probably be reproduced here with advantage, 
though these would perhaps require modifica- 
tion, to suit with English habits and charac- 
teristics. 

It has been suggested in the Builder to use 
alum for the suppression of fires, This chemical 
is a powerful non-gonductor of heat, cheap, and 
readily obtained. At a moderate heat it dis- 
solves, and liberates jts water of crystallization 
in the shape ef vapour, Although only recom- 
mended to be employed in large buildings, filling 
in iron hollow cellular beams, joists, &. 
It might be beneficially used in all honses 
and buildings, however small, and where no iron- 
work is at present made subservient. Between 
the floor and ceiling of each succeeding room, 
and between each room and house wall,—space 
being left for the purpose,—alum might be 
filled in, either in a powdered state or in blocks 
of a suitable size. W. M. M. 
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OXFORD NEW WORKHOUSE. 


Tue designs for the new workhouse for Oxford 
were obtained, it will be remembered, in a com- 
petition open only to architects residing in 
Oxford. The accommodation required was for 
330 inmates. The building is now completed, 
with certain exceptions to be mentioned, and is 
set forth by the accompanying engravings. The 
foundation-stone was laid on the 6th of April, 


1863. The site consists of about 12 acres of |= 


clay soil, on the north side of the Cowley-road, 
and was purchased for about 2,8001. The build- 
ing is of red and white brick, with dressings of 
Bath stone. Its base being about 20 ft. above the 
level of the road, it forms a conspicuous object 
from many directions. It consists of three prin- 
cipal ranges or blocks, parallel to each other, 
approached by a wide road which leads to the 
centre of the house. The centre portion of the 
front range of buildings comprises two stories, 
with entrance archway, surmounted by a bell- 
cote. This portion is allotted to the porter’s 
day and bed rooms, clerk’s and committee 
rooms; and the other portions of the range, 
forming wings on either side, contain a board- 
room and dispensary. Beyond these are the re- 
ceiving wards and tramp wards for both sexes, 
with separate entrances to each from without, 
and also private entrances from within, for the 
use of the officials. Passing through the great 
archway, in a straight line, at a distance of 
120 ft., is the main building, 258 ft. by 44 ft., 
forming the northern side of the quadrangle. It 
has a central corridor extending the whole 
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length of the building, with a large and lofty 
hall in the centre, over which is a tower, 90 ft. 
in height to the vane, serving the purposes of a 
staircase for the use of the master and matron 
and of a ventilating shaft. The building is 
divided into separate day-rooms and dormitories 
for the several classes of inmates, each class 
being kept quite distinct, having its own stair- 
case, lavatories, and yards. The aged of both 
sexes occupy the front, and the able-bodied the 
back, where yards are already formed, and 
workshops, laundries, &c., erected. 

The kitchen, offices, and dining-hall are at the 
back of the main building, being approached by 
well-arranged separate covered ways. 

The infirmary, which is not yet commenced, 
will be at the back of the whole on the higher 
ground, with the nurses’ rooms for each class, 
the fever wards being on the third story, with 
separate staircases from the back. The chapel, 
which is also not begun, will be of a cruciform 
shape, inclosed by iron railings, and detached 
from the workhouse. 

The staircases in the building are of York 
stone, and all the internal walls are of brick- 
work. The dormitories are 12 ft. in height. 
Bath stone has been used for cornices, brackets, 
and tabling. The apartments are warmed with 
hot-water pipes, fireplaces however being pro- 
vided, and the cooking is also performed by 
steam. An attempt was made to procure water 
on the spot, but without much success, and an 
arrangement ‘was consequently made with the 
| trustees of the City Water Works to lay a main 
| to the cistern. The guardians obtained autho- 
| rity from the Poor Law Board to effect a loan of 
| 9,0001., repayable by instalments, to meet the 
| cost of the site and building, and the contract 
| was taken by Mr. Curtis for 6,0001., besides 
| extra items, making a total of 7,1551. Up to the 
| present time the expenditure has been 8,9391., 
| independently of several payments which will 
| fall due, and of the chapel and infirmary, which 
| have yet to be erected. An extra levy of 6d. in 
|the pound has been necessary this quarter, 
;mainly on account of the roads, fittings, &c., 
| which cannot legally be charged on the loan; 
| but the old site of 54 acres having been disposed 
, of for upwards of 8,0001., the permanent burden 
on the city caused by the new house will not be 

large. The architect was Mr. W. Fisher, of 
| Oxford; and the clerk of works was Mr. John 
Castle. 














REFERENCES TO PLAN, 
Front RanGs, | 28, Married Couples’ Day- 
1. Board-room. | room, 
2. Waiting-rooms, 
8. Porter’s-room. Orricess. 
4. Dispensary, | 29. Wash-house. 
5. Strong Closet. | $0. Laundry. 
6, Clothes-store, | $1. Drying-room. 
7. Drying-room for Cloth- | 32. Coal-house. 
ing. | 83. Brew-house. 
8. Tramps Ward. | $4. Oakum. 
9. Sick Tramps Ward. | 85. Gypsum-pounding. 
10, Probationary Day- | 36. Ditto Store-house. 
rooms, | 87. Ditto Boiling-room. 
ll. Ditto Bed-rooms. 88. Carpenter's Shop. 
12. Cutaneous Diseases 39. Refractory Cells. 
Wards. | 40. Dining hell 
; | 41, Steam Cooking. 
Main BUILDING. 42. Scullery. 
13, Master’s Sitting-room. | 49° Kitchen 
14, Matron’s Sitting-room. | 44° Buttery. 
15. Master's Office; og et a 
16. Matron’s ditto. i Tih care 
17. } Old Men and Women’s) 47° Ditto. 
18.§_ Day-rooms. | 48. Dry Stores. 
19, Epileptic Day-rooms. 
20. Ditto Bed-rooms. | 49. Chapel. 
21.) Able-bodied Men i : 5 
22 d Women’s INFIRMARY. 
2 De: -pooms, | 50. Surgery. 
24. Da Bessey. | 51, Nurses’ Room. 
25. "a Shop. | 62. Sick Ward. 
26. Fen hey ditto. | 63. Convalescent Ward. 
27. Married Couples’ Bed-| 54.) vy.) .rea] Wards 
rooms, | 55.5 : 
A. Old Men’s Yard. 
. Old Women’s Yard. 
8. Epileptic Yard, Maie. 
b. Ditto Female. 
C. Airing Yard, Male. 
e. Ditto Female. 
D. Probationary Yurd, Male. 
d. Ditto Female. 
E E. Able Men’s Yard. 
ee. Ditto Women’s. 
F. Kitchen Yard. 
. Laundry Yard. 
+. Work Yard. 
H. Airing Yard, Male. 
h. Ditto Female. 
i. Entrance Roadway. 
;. Covered Way to Tramps’ Ward, &c. 
£ Baths and Lavatories. 
i. Baths. 

Mancuester Atsert Memwortat.—The Man- 
chester City News is asking what has become of 
the Prince Consort’s statue with which that city 
was to be endowed, or what hinders its erection ? 
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OXFORD NEW WORKHOUSE.—-Ground Plan. 
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OXFORD NEW WORKHOUSE.——Mkr. W. Fisuer, ARrcaiTEct. 
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POMPEII.* 


THE subject I have chosen for my paper this 
evening is one which, I think, has not yet occu- 
pied the attention of the Association,—at all 
events, during my recollection; and I esteem 
myself especially fortunate in having the oppor- 
tunity of so doing, because I remember I 
looked forward to no portion of my route in 
Italy with greater interest than that which 
should include Pompeii and Herculaneum, And 
I am inclined to believe that the same feeling 
influences us all; and that, not only with a view 
to any practical hints in architecture or decora- 


tion which one might derive from it, as from the and 


simple fact of being able to visit a city hidden 
from the sight of man for nearly seventeen cen- 
turies, and exhumed,—as it were, restored almost 
to its original state, in all its pristine beauty of 
form and colour. It seemed almost a dream or 
fairy-tale to imagine that we could wander 
through the same streets, look upon the same 
temples and monuments, enter the same door- 
ways, and tread on the pavement of the same 
houses, as those who had lived 1,800 years ago ; 
and that all their features should be in the same 
condition as they were then. Generally the dis. 
covery of a wall, a gateway, tower, or temple, is 
loo upon with thrilling interest, and many 
are the learned dissertations as to their i 
or original use. Here, in England, the 

of some ruin (now devastated by time and age, 
though still more by the destructive hand of 
man) constitutes one of the greatest pleasures 
that can be afforded us; and should its date 
remount back five or six centuries, it is looked 
upon with the greatest respect, when we re- 
member the length of time that has elapsed 
since the stones composing it were quarried, 
carved, and placed in their respective positiong; 
and be it uncouth in the extreme, its age ren- 
ders it sacred in our eyes, and we regard it with 
veneration, if not with admiration. What, then, 
shall we say when we are able to look at build- 
ings—nay, a whole city—bearing no traces of 
modern restoration and beautifying, not the 
uncouth works of a barbaric age, but of a people 
far more elevated in the artistic scale than we 
are even at the present day,—with a greater 
instinctive knowledge of form and colour, and 
with a greater power of displaying it in the 
different materials in which they worked ? 

Being the first time that this subject has been 
brought before the Association, I 1 do right, 
I think, to give you a general description of the 
city and-the chief characteristics of its architee- 
ture, decoration, and paintings, reserving special 
accounts of newly-excavated portions for some 
future occasion, when, after visiting the ruing a 
second time, I shall be better able to do so, 

The ancient town of Pompeii was situate on 
the volcanic rocks of the Campania; its south 
and west walls washed by the sea; its east wall 
bounded by the river Sarno, which was then navi- 
gable for a short distance above its mouth. 
Though Seneca mentions it as a celebrated city, 
little is known about its early history. Its 
is generally ascribed to the , and its name 
is supposed to have been derived from the Greek 
word zopu7re.a, signifying “ storehouses.” 

From its great richness, the country seems to 
have had the peculiar property of enervating 
those who settled there, rendering them an easy 

to invaders, who, enervated in their turn, 
gave place to some sterner enemy. Hence it 
was possessed successively by the Oscans, the 
Ausones (both these of Pelasgic extraction), 
Cummans (or Etruscans), Samnites, and Campa- 
nians; these latter, in @ second attack by the 
Samnites, threw themselves under the protection 
of Reme, about 360 B.C., and then sank down 
into one of the dependencies of that empire. 
About 91 B.C. they revolted, and then a colony 
was sent down from Rome to cultivate their 
territory and keep them in complete obedience, 

In A.D. 63 a violent earthquake shook the 
city to its foundation, causing it to be almost 
abandoned for some months, at the end of which 
time the inhabitants gradually reappeared, and 
set to work to repair the damages done and 
rebuild the shattered edifices. 

In A.D, 79 the great eruption occurred which 
covered Pompeii with showers of ashes and 
scorie, hiding it from sight, and thus preserving 
the one pose of it more or less complete 
for our y and admiration. Herculaneum, 
situate at the foot of the mountain, was covered 
also with ashes and secorizs; but the vast 





* Read by Mr. R. Phéné Spiers, before the Architec- 
tural Association, January 20th, 


volumes of steam sent up by the volcano caused 
the deposit of these ashes in a liquid state, 


whieh soliiitsing, became on bard ond come 


Ay: 

town of Torre dell’ Annunziata, and in the 

course of the work must often have encountered 

the foundations of ancient buildings, should not 

have had his omteniiy awakened as to their 
the cit 





excavated. 

Before the laying down of the reilway, the 
visitor ly entered Pompeii by the street 
of tombs; and a more fitting entry to the dese- 
late and city could not be well afforded, 
The street as it approaches the walls, and 
is lined om each side by a series of tombs, some 
of great magnificence, it being a Roman custom 


town: thus the Via Appia, at Rome, is fringed 
on either side with tombs, for upwards of 13 
way from the city, The Romans, as you 


deposited in pe | in the walls , which were 
pigeon-holes, for which 

vaults have acquired the name of colum- 
The tombs consist for the most part of 
small altar, either square, oblong, or circular 
plan, raised on two or three steps, the whele 
ium (in the interior 
chamber), and a small 





found Oscan inscriptions, so that these date 


towers are placed at intervals along the walls. 
The battlements seem to be of later date, being 
built in that kind of work ealled Opus incertum, 


the rubble work of the ancients, 
There are eight to the city, 
aye ery mere ruins ; of the three others, 


Hereulanenm, ae we 

is most per- 
fect. It is in Roman arehitecture, built in 
alternate courses of brick and lava, and consists 
of a central archway, 14 ft. 6 in, wide, and 


two side ones for 4 ft, 6 in. wide 
each, these latter vau their whole 
length. The central of which the arch 
is gone, seems to have an apace in the 
centre, so that the enemy had already 


akeleton of a , ip the usual agaoutrement 
and arms, @ lance, was found in it, 
and praise- 


quarters of a mile in | , and 
width), though the 
stenes would seem to in trary. 
The roadway is composed of huge polygonal 
= Mig AFI PY 
, close’ . e 
stones were morked in p fis so that 
spanned the roadway @ vault, each 
a resembling the vousseir of an arch. All 


the streets have pavements for gers, 
even those where chariots could pass, con- 
sisting of ourb-atones of lava, with the pavement 


of bits of marble and stone, set in 
the whole rubbed flat, In places where 
eurb-stones have broken away, they have 
together with iren, These foot- 


il 


been 
are elevated sometimes more than a 
above the roadway. It ig that the 
latter, in times of rain (which very heavily 


in these countries), became a kind of sewer, as 
are slightly inelined one way or 
; end this supposition geems well 
beapuse there exist everywhere huge 
tepping-atones from pavement to pavement, the 
heels of the carriages and the horses (always 
wo) pong oo either side of the stone. The 
ay the solid refuse of the city was 
away is still a mystery, scarcely any 
traces of sewers having been found, Mazois 
gros 2s @ drawing of one, the position of which he 
not state; but it seems only to haye served 
the waters from the street under the 
the town, It is just possible that 
coo nama meas Sane been the only sewers, as 
some towns in the 3 
traces of aqueducts are found in the 
around, it is not known with any great 
from whence Pompeii was so plentifully 
with water, there being no wells.* A 
very e number of leaden and earthenware 


4g ifs 
A 


i 


® pipe fixed in one of the Sia diones of 
, which rises higher than the rest. 


Public Buildings. 

The public edifices and monuments of Pompcii 
give more direct information ag to its history 
tially rock, both im plan af balldieg ned stele; 

; tyle ; 
the later edifices show the inflgenge of Roman 
customs and habits, though always preserving a 


gn) mye Roman city, the 

a a y, F i 
the teat Glee bo which we chadid dict ou: 
centre of business, the resort 


the 
ig contention nn” es and 
contention, 


: 
i 





* One deep well has been recently discovered, with 





{probably from the foundation of the city. Square 





good potable water in it.—Ep, 
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wider apart than usual, so that stones could not 
be depended upon to span the distance between 
them ; and accordingly wooden beams were used, 
on which rested the stone entablature, in the 
back of which holes were cut to receive the ends 
of joists of a gallery, which extended over the 
portico round the Forum. Several pedestals of 
masonry, deprived of their statues and marble 
coatings, still exist, and some bear still the 
names of the distinguished inhabitants in whose 
honour they were erected. At the north end of 
the Forum is situate the Temple of Jupiter, on 
an elevated podium or basement, reached by 
steps flanked on either side by estals for 
statues, The temple has a portico of six columns 
in front, and three on the side. The columns are 
about 3 ft. 8 in diameter, which would give 36 ft. 
8 in. for their height, In the interior of the 
cella on either side was a row of columns of 
smaller size, on which probably rested a second 
row, a8 at Pestum, to support the roof, and a 
gallery, the stairs to reach which are at the fur. 
ther end of the temple, as also three small cham- 
bers for the priests. The painting of the in. 
terior is not remarkable : the floor is paved with 
mosaic. 

The prisons on the right are approached by an 
archway in brick, formerly covered with slabs of 
marble. These prisons consist of dungeons with- 
out light, in which skeletons were found, with 
their leg-bones encircled in iron shackles or 
stocks. 

The Temple of Venus stood in a large area, 
180 ft. by 75 ft., surrounded by a wall and por- 
tico. The columns of this portico were origi- 
nally Doric, but afterwards altered into Corin- 
thian by successive coats of stucco, an anomaly 
which I will explain further on. The walls of 
this portico were decorated with a series of 
paintings on a black ground, representing archi- 
tectural scenes, landscapes, and figure subjects. 
The temple itself stood upon an elevated base- 
ment; had a portico of four columns in front, 
and two deep; and a peristyle round the cella, 
which latter was very small. There was an in- 
scription in it, stating that “ Marcus, Holconius 
Rufus and Caius, Ignatius Posthumus, decemvirs 
of justice for the third time, by a decree of the 
Decurions, bought again the right of closing the 
openings for 3,000 sesterces, and took care to 
erect a private wall up to the roof of the incor- 
porated Venereans ;”—the proceedings of that 
corporation, I suppose, being of such a nature that 
it was wise to conceal them from the public gaze, 

The Basilica, or court of justice, is the largest 
building in Pompeii, of an oblong form, and 
measures 220 ft. by 80 ft. It is entered through 
a vestibule, by five doorways of masonry, in 
which grooves have been cut for the insertion of 
wooden door-jambs. From the vestibule the 


area of the Basilica is reached by a flight of fonr | 


steps, leading through principal and two side 
doorways. e roof was carried by a peristyle 
of twenty large Ionic columns, built in brick 
and tufa, covered with stucco. The centre was 
ip ang f open to the sky. At the further end 
of the building, on each side, are two square 
chalcidica ; in the centre, the tribune for the 
judges raised on a basement, and approached on 
either side by steps. It was decorated by 
columns, detached and semi-detached ; between 
the latter were spaces for cupboards, in which 
the robes or records were kept. There was a gal- 
lery round the peristyle, reaching up about half 
the height of the Ionic columns, with a railing 
between them, to prevent persons falling over. 

The three buildings at the south end of the 
Forum, opposite the Temple of Jupiter, are 
similar in plan; two of them are supposed to 
have been places of assembly for magistrates ; 
the third is an erarium, or treasury. 

The Chalcidicum, or Cryptoportico, of Euma- 
chia is the next largest building to the Basilica : 
it is supposed to have been the Exchange of the 
cloth merchants, The interior was surrounded 
by adouble gallery of forty-eight very beautiful 
columns of white marble (only one of which, 
broken, has been found) ; a chalcidicum, or en- 
closed apartment, at the further extremity ; and 
a cryptoportico (a gallery in which the spaces be- 
tween the columns are walled up and pierced with 
windows). Behind the chalcidicum was a niche, 
in which stood a statue of Eumachia, at whose 
expense the building was erected. The Temple 
of Mereury now serves as a museum for all those 
objects found in the excavations, and not taken 
to the museum at Naples. The House of the 
Augnstals, or Pantheon, as it is called, from the 
twelve pedestals in the centre of its court, in 
which it was supposed were the Dii Consentes, 


| special occasions was spread over the theatre. 


the north wall, and the large collection of fish- 
bones and other fragments of food found in the 
sink in the centre, it would seem more to have 
been devoted to banqueting than religious pur- 
poses ; and, indeed, its contiguous position to the 
Forum would point it out as a very convenient 
place for a large tratteria or restaurant; the 
twelve rooms on the south side being private 
dining-saloons. It is a spacious building, with 
entrances on three of its sides, the one from the 
Forum decorated with colunins and niches with 
pedestals for statues. This completes the list of 
the monuments round the Forum, and we may 
look upon them as the most important of those 
in Pompeii. 

The triangular Forum ailjjoining the large 
theatre, in the smaller part of the town, has a 
portico of ninety Doric columns round two of its 
sides. It is entered by a propylea or vestibule, 
of eight Ionic pial RE A when complete, 
must have been one of the xost beautiful fea- 
tures in Pompeii. The Temple of Hercules in 
this Forum is the most ancient building yet dis- 
covered here, its capitals, columns, and general 
construction resembling more the temples of 
Pestum than any of the other temples in 
Pompeii: from its ruined state it is difficult to 
define exactly its plan; it was 120 ft. by 70 ft. 
wide, 

The great or tragic theatre is placed on the 
south side of a hill of tufa, in which the steps 
or seats are cut. It was semicircular, open to 
the air, and lined in every part with white 
marble. The seats faced the south, command- 
ing (as in all these ancient theatres) an extensive 
view, so that the visitor, if tived with the per- 
formances, could at all events solace himself 
with the enjoyment of the fine prospect before 
him. The walls of this theatre were never 
entirely buried, and the stage was covered with 
so slight a deposit only, that here (as, in fact, 
probably in the greater part of the most southern 
portion of Pompeii), the decorative parts, such 
as marble, statues, &., may have been easily 
removed after the eruption. The general audience 
entered the theatre by an arched corridor, on a 
level with the colonnade of the triangular 
Forum, and descended thence into the cavea by 
six flights of stairs, which divided the seats into 
five wedge-shaped portions or cunei. The space 
allotted to each was 1 ft. 3} in., so that from 
calculation the theatre would accommodate 
5,000 persons. A separate entrance and staircase 
led to the women’s gallery, which was placed 
above the corridor just mentioned, and divided 
into compartments or boxes. It seems also that 
they were protected from the gaze of the 
audience beneath by a screen of iron wire. In 
the lowest portions of the theatre, with special 
entrances, and separated by a low parapet or 
balustrade, was the preecinctio,-- what we should 
call the pit or orchestra stalls, reserved for 
the nobles, Augustales, and pstricians. The 
level space in front of the reserved seats was 
destined for the magistrates, whose seats, the 
bisellia in bronze, with purple cushions, were 
brought by their slaves. There was also some 
distinction made between the middle and lower 
classes, the latter occupying the higher range of 
seats, and being divided into their respective 
trades and occupations. The stage or pulpitum 
is a long narrow platform, with seven niches in 
the front of the wall which carries it, in which 
it is supposed the musicians were placed. The 
proscenium was decorated with columns, and 
niches between them for statues, with three 
doorways, the centre one larger than the others, 
and only entered by the important characters, 
Their scenery was very simple, either a door 
swinging on a centre axis or a triengle, the one 
having two, the other three different views re- 
presented on it, its position being in the central 
doorway. Behind the stage was the postecenium, 
where the actors’ rooms were placed. The ex- 
terior of the upper wall round the theatre still 
retains the projecting stone rings for receiving 
the poles of the velarium or awnizig, which on 


The small theatre adjoining is supposed to 
have been used for musical performances. It is 
also semicircular, and similar in arrangement to 
the other, except that a portion of the circle is 
cut off on either side by walls continued from 
the side of the stage. The style and execution 
of the work are very inferior to the other, which 
is explained by the fact of an inscription, stating 
that it was built by contract. It seems to have 
been permanently roofed in, and accommodated 
persons. 





though from the numerous culinary paintings on 


have been occupied by the soldiers, from the 
large amount of armour discovered. In the vari- 
ous rooms round these were two floors, the officers 
occupying the first floor. Inside one of the 
entrance-gates, also, were found the skeletons of 
thirty-four soldiers,—the guard, probably, called 
out on the night of the eruption. Sixty-three 
skeletons in all were found in the barracks,— 
more than in all the rest of Pompeii. 

In the south-east angle of the city walls is the 
amphitheatre, intended for gladiatorial shows, 
the chase, and combat of wild beasts. It was 
here that the people were supposed to have been 
assembled when the grand eruption took place. 
From the number it would accommodate (10,000) 
and the interest taken in these shows, it was 
probable that more than half the inhabitants 
were there. From the sharpness of all its 
mouldings and little wear visible on the stonc- 
work, it is probable that this building was 
erected not long before the destruction of the 
city ; and, from the absence of the greater part 
of its stone seats, that access was had to it after 
the eruption, Its form is elliptical, 430 ft. long 
by 135 ft. wide, The masonry of the walls is of 
the opus incertum kind, and also of bricks placed 
diagonally after the Roman fashion. The inte. 
rior contained twenty-four rows of seats. There 
were separate entrances in different parts of the 
theatre, the patricians, nobles, and magistrates, 
as usual, occupying the lower ranges, the ple- 
beians the upper, and the women the boxes. At 
each end of a ellipse were entrances into the 
arena, for the admission of the gladiators and 
wild beasts, and removal of the dead. 

Various inscriptions announcing displays in the 
amphitheatre are found on the walls in the city: 
one more especially of them says that “On the 
occasion of the dedication of the public baths 
there will be a chase of wild beasts, athletie con- 
tests, sprinkling of perfumes, and an awning.” 
The value of an awning will be easily appreciated 
by those who know either what the heat of an 
Italian sun is, or the deluge of an Italian rain. 
It has been a matter of some controversy how a 
temporary covering could be stretched over so 
large a space without any intermediate props. 
The stone rings existing on the upper portions of 
the exterior wall round the theatre gives me 
reason to suppose that they were intended to 
support and hold the wooden masts to which the 
ropes carrying the awning were attached : there 
must have been considerable difficulty in keep- 
ing the awning stretched sufficiently tight, and 
we find that on windy days it was impossible 
sometimes to stretch them, As to the sprinkling 
of perfumes, Seneca tells us that “the perfumes 
were disseminated by being mixed with boiling 
water, so that the scent rose with the steam and 
became diffused throughout the building.” Rim- 
mel’s patent vaporizer, therefore, introduced 
three years ago, at the pantomimes in al] the 
chief theatres of London, was by no means a 
novel idea, 

The Temple of Isis is a small but interesting 
building, standing on a basement in the centre 
of a court, round which is a portico of Corinthian 
columns, in brick, covered with stucco, and 
painted. In one corner of the court is an adi- 
culum with a vaulted roof, and pediment cover- 
ing the sacred well of lustral purification, to 
descend to which there was a narrow flight of 
steps. Near it was an altar, on which were 
found the burnt bones of victims. On the south 
side of the inclosure were the chambers of the 
priests and a kitchen. In one room a skeleton 
was found holding a sacrificial axe, with which 
he had cut his way through two walls to escape 
from the eruption, but perished before he could 
penetrate the third. In another room a skeleton 
was found with bones of chickens and fish, egg- 
shells, bread, wine, and a garland of flowers, as if 
he had been beguiling away the last moments of 
his life merrily. Many other skeletons were 
found in the inclosure, testifying to the belief in 
the power of their deity. 

A flight of steps leads to the temple, the 
front of which is a portico of six Corinthian 
columns, with niches on either side of the en- 
trance to the cella, the interior of which is small ; 
the entire width of the back, occupied by a long 
hollow pedestal for statues, having two low 
doorways at the end near the secret stairs, by 
which the priest could enter unperceived and 
deliver the oracles as if they proceeded from the 
mouth of the goddess herself. 


Public Baths. 


Two large establishments have been found in 
Pompeii. They are based on a similar system 
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” Adjoining the theatre is a large forum, sur- 
coundet by a portico of columns, supposed to 


to the so-called Turkish baths lately introduced 
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POMPEII.* 


THE subject I have chogen for my poper this 
evening is one which, I think, has not yet occu- 
pied the attention of the Association,—at all 
events, during my recollection; and I esteem 
myself especially fortunate in having the weer: 
tunity of so doing, because I remember I 
looked forward to no portion of my route in 
Italy with greater interest than that which 
should include Pompeii and Herculaneum. And 
I am inclined to believe that the same feeling 
influences us all; and that, not only with a view 
to any practical hints in architecture or decora- 
tion which one might derive from it, as from the 
simple fact of being able to visit a city hidden 
from the sight of man for nearly seventeen cen- 
turies, and exhumed,—as it were, restored almost 
to its original state, in all its pristine beauty of 
form and colour. It seemed almost a dream or 
fairy-tale to imagine that we could wander 
through the same streets, look upon the same 
temples and monuments, enter the same door- 
ways, and tread on the pavement of the same 
houses, as those who had lived 1,800 years ago ; 
and that all their features should be in the same 
condition as they were then, Generally the dis- 
co of a wall, a gateway, tower, or temple, is 
looked upon with thrilling interest, and many 
are the learned dissertations as to their i 
or original use. Here, in England, the 
of some ruin (now devastated by time and age, 
though still more by the destructive hand of 
man) constitutes one of the test pleasures 
that can be afforded us; should its date 
remount back five or six centuries, it is looked 


volumes of steam sent up by the volcano caused 
the deposit of these ashes in a liquid state, 
which * as hard and compact 
the excavations of this latter 
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upon with the greatest respect, when we re- 
member the length of time that has elapsed 
since the stones composing it were quarried, 
carved, and placed in their respective positions; 
and be it uncouth in the extreme, its age ren- 
ders it sacred in our eyes, and we regard it with 
veneration, if not with admiration. What, then, 
shall we say when we are able to look at build- 
ings—nay, a whole city—bearing no traces of 
modern restoration and beautifying, not the 
uncouth works of a barbaric age, but of a 

far more elevated in the artistic scale than we 
are even at the present day,—with a greater 
instinctive knowledge of form and colour, and 
with a greater power of displaying it in the 
different materials in which they worked ? 

Being the first time that this subject has been 
brought before the Association, I 
I think, to give you a general description of the 
city and-the chief characteristics of its architee- 
ture, decoration, and paintings, reserving special 
accounts of newly-excavated portions for some 
fature occasion, when, after visiting the ruing a 
second time, I shall be better able to do so, 

The ancient town of Pompeii was situate on 
the volcanic rocks of the Campania; its south 
and west walls washed by the sea; its east wall 
bounded by the river Sarno, which was then navi- 
gable for a short distance above its mouth. 
Though Seneca mentions it as a celebrated city, 
little is known about its early history. eotels 


is generally ascribed to the Oscans, and its name | ¥' 


is supposed to have been derived from the Greek 
word ou 7rea, signifying “ storehouses,” 

From its great richness, the country seems to 
have had the peculiar property of enervating 
those who settled there, rendering them an easy 
prey to invaders, who, enervated in their turn, 
gave place to some sterner enemy. Hence it 
was possessed successively by the Oscans, the 
Ausones (both these of Pelasgic extraction), 
Cuammans (or Etruscans), Samnites, and Campa- 
nians; these latter, in @ second attack by the 
Samnites, threw themselves under the protection 
of Rome, about 360 B.C., and then sank down 
into one of the dependencies of that empire. 
About 91 B.C. they revolted, and then a colony 
was sent down from Rome to enitivate their 
territory and keep them in complete obedience, 

In A.D. 63 a violent earthquake shook the 
city to its foundation, causing it to be almost 
abandoned for some months, at the end of which 
time the inhabitants gradually reappeared, and 
set to work to repair the damages done and 
rebuild the shattered edifices, 

In A.D. 79 the great eruption occurred which 
covered Pompeii with showers of ashes and 
scorie, hiding it from sight, and thus preserving 


the greater ion of it more or less complete 
for our ai aan admiration. Heroulaneum 


situate at the foot of the mountain, was apvesah 
also with ashes and scoriz; but the vast 
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of one of which, “the Villa of Diomede,” I 
have a word to say farther on, 





* Read by Mr. R, Phéné Spiers, before the Architec- 
tural Association, January 20th, 


inclined joints ; and on some of the stones are 
found Oscan inscriptions, so that these date 


difficult to make, as 
ve fi 


towers are placed at intervals along the walls. 
The battlements seem to be of later date, being 
built in that kind of work called Opus incertum, 
the rubble work of the ancients, 

ea to the city, 


of which are mere ruins ; of the three others, 
through which we 


fect. It is in Roman apehitecture, built in 
alternate courses of brick and lava, and consists 
of a central archway, 14 ft. @ in, wide, and 
eve eee ene Sy ee — 
throughout their w ole 

length. ie nee es the arch 
is gone, seems to have an apace in the 
enemy who had already 
be attacked from 


h might 
above whilst gon re to foree the second 
door which swung on - The height of the 
at 
Outside the was @ niched tomb, long 
from the fact that the 








probably from the foundation of the city. Square 


, in the usual ageoutrement 
wae found 


in it, 


the whale afees aes arawiti br tite position of which he 
carried by a pedestal i ine (in the in not state ; but it seems only to have served 
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to carry the waters from the street under the 
the town, It is just possible that 
the streets have been the only sewers, as 
still in some towns in the , 

traces of aqueducts are found in the 
around, it is not known with any great 
from whence Pompeii was so plentifully 
with water, there being no wells.* A 
very large number of leaden and earthenware 
pipes have been found, the former of which sup- 
ape the numerous fountains which were placed 
all the principal streets. They eonsiated of a 
cistern, formed ef blecks of lava, oramped to- 
her with iron, the water falling into them 
® pipe fized in one of the back stones of 

the , Which rises higher than the rest. 
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The public edifices and monuments of Pompcii 
more direet information ag to its history 
both in plan of building and style 

’ : style ; 
influence of Ronen 


Forum is the largest and most imposing 
500 ft, in length, 
surrounded on 





* One deep well has been recently discovered, with 
good potable water in it.—Ep, 
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wider apart than usual, so that stones could not 

upon to span the distance between 
them ; and accordingly wooden beams were used, 
on which rested the stone entablature, in the 
back of which holes were cut to receive the ends 
of joists of a gallery, which extended over the 
portico round the Forum. Several pedestals of 


masonry, 


rived of their statues and marble 


coatings, still exist, and some bear still the 


names of the distinguished inhabitants in whose 


honour they were erected. At the north end of 


the Forum is situate the Temple of Jupiter, on 
an elevated podium or basement, reached by 
steps flanked on either side by estals for 
six columns 
in front, and three on the side. The columns are 
about 3 ft. 8 in diameter, which would give 36 ft. 
In the interior of the 


statues, The temple has a portico 


8 in. for their height. 


cella on either side was a row of columns of 


smaller size, on which probably rested a second 
row, as at Pastum, to support the roof, and a 
fal iio ends een 
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gs srenpen. 8. 
Prom the" vestibule the 


saves Of the Basilica is reached by a fli: ht of four 


steps, leading through principal and two side 
doorways. The roof was carried by a peristyle 
of twenty large Ionic columns, built in brick 
and tufa, covered with stucco. The centre was 
probably open to the sky. At the further end 
of the building, on each side, are two square 
chalcidica; in the centre, the tribune for the 
judges raised on a basement, and approached on 
either side by steps. It was decorated by 
columns, detached and semi-detached ; between 
the latter were spaces for cupboards, in which 
the robes or records were kept. There was a gal- 
lery round the peristyle, reaching up about half 
the height of the Ionic columns, with a railing 
between them, to prevent persons falling over. 

The three buildings at the south end of the 
Forum, opposite the Temple of Jupiter, are 
similar in plan ; two of them are supposed to 
have been places of assembly for magistrates ; 
the third is an eerarium, or treasury. 

The Chalcidicum, or Cryptoportico, of Euma- 
chia is the next largest building to the Basilica : 
it is supposed to have been the Exchange of the 
cloth merchants. The interior was surrounded 
by adouble gallery of forty-eight very beautiful 
columns of white marble (only one of which, 
broken, has been found) ; a chaleidicum, or en- 
closed apartment, at the further extremity ; and 
a cryptoportico (a gallery in which the spaces be- 
tween the columns are walled up and pierced with 
windows). Behind the chalcidicum was a niche, 
in which stood a statue of Eumachia, at whose 
expense the building was erected. The Temple 
of Mercury now serves as a museum for all those 
objects found in the excavations, and not taken 
to the museum at Naples. The House of the 
Augnustals, or Pantheon, as it is called, from the 
twelve pedestals in the centre of its court, in 
which it was supposed were the Dii Consentes, 
though from the numerous culinary paintings on 


dining-saloons. 
Forum decorated with columns and niches with 
the monuments round the Forum, and we may 


in Pompeii. 


must have been one of the most beautifu 
tures in Pompeii. 
this Forum is the most ancient building yat dis- 
covered here, its capitals, columns, an 





Pestum than any of the other temples in 


Pompeii: from its ruined state it is difficult to 


ey exactly its plan; it was 120 ft. by 70 ft. 
wide, 

The great or tragic theatre is placed cm the 
iouth side of a hill of tufa, in which the steps 
r seats are cut. It was semicircular, open to 
he air, and lined in every part with white 
1arble, The seats faced the south, comraand- 
1g (as in all these ancient theatres) an extensive 
‘ew, 80 that the visitor, if tired with the per- 


rmances, could at all events solace himself 


‘th the enjoyment of the fine prospect before 
t+ The walls of this theatre were never 

P ¥ buried, and the stage was covered with 
t a deposit only, that here (as, in fact, 
ibly in the greater part of the most southern 
tion of Pompeii), the decorative parts, such 
marble, statues, &., may have been easily 
oved after the eruption. The general audience 
ed the theatre by an arched corridor, on a 
lt with the colonmade of the triangular 
and descended thence into the cavea by 
lights of stairs, which divided the seats into 
wedge-shaped portions or cunei. The space 
ed to each was 1 ft. 3} in., so that from 
lation the theatre would accommedate 
ns, A separate entrance and staircase 

» fhe women’s gallery, which was piaced 
the corridor just mentioned, and divided 
ts or boxes. It seems also that 


p Larrea from the gaze of the 
ce by a screen of iron wire. In 







pene lowest portions of the theatre, with special 


} 


entrances, and separated by a low parapet or 
balustrade, was the preecinctio,--what we should 
call the pit or orchestra stalls, reserved for 
the nobles, Augustales, and patricians. The 
level space in front of the reserved seats was 
destined for the magistrates, whose seats, the 
bisellia in bronze, with purple cushions, were 
brought by their slaves. There was also some 
distinction made between the middle and lower 
classes, the latter occupying the higher range of 
seats, and being divided into their respective 
trades and occupations, The stage or Ls a 
is a long narrow platform, with seven niches in 
the front of the wall which carries it, in which 
it is supposed the musicians were placed. The 
proscenium was decorated with columns, and 
niches between them for statues, with three 
doorways, the centre one larger than the others, 
and only entered by the important characters. 
Their scenery was very simple, either a door 
swinging on a centre axis or a triangle, the one 
having two, the other three different views re- 
presented on it, its position being in the central 
doorway. Behind the stage was the postscenium, 
where the actors’ rooms were placed. The ex- 
terior of the upper wall round the theatre still 
retains the projecting stone rings for receiving 
the poles of the velarium or awning, which on 
special occasions was spread over the theatre. 

The small theatre adjoining is supposed to 
have been used for musical performances. It is 
also semicircular, and similar in arrangement to 
the other, except that a portion of the circle is 
cut off on either side by walls continued from 
the side of the stage. The style and execution 
of the work are very inferior to the other, which 
is explained by the fact of an inscription, steting 
that it was built by contract. It seems to have 
been permanently roofed in, and accommodated 
1,500 persons. 

Adjoining the theatre is a large forum, sur- 





rounded by a portico of columns, supposed to 


the north wall, and the large collection of fish- 
bones and other fragments of food found in the 
sink in the centre, it would seem more ‘o have 
been devoted to banqueting than religious pur- 
poses ; and, indeed, its contiguous positior to the 
Forum would point it out as a very convenient 
place for a large tratteria or restaurant; the 
twelve rooms on the south side being private 
It is a spacious buildiny, with 
entrances on three of its sides, the one from the 


pedestals for statues. This completes the list of 
look upon them as the most important of those 


The triangular Forum adjoining the large 
theatre, in the smaller part of the town, has a 
portico of ninety Doric columns round two of its 
sides. It is entered by a propylwa or vestibule, 
of eight Ionic columns, which, when complete, 
fea- 
The Temple of Hercules in 


general 
construction resembling more the temples of 


have been occupied by the soldiers, from the 
large amount of armour discovered. In the vari- 
ous rooms round these were two floors, the officers 
occupying the first floor. Inside one of the 
entrance-gates, also, were found the skeletons of 
thirty-four soldiers,—the guard, probably, called 
out on the night of the eruption. Sixty-three 
skeletons in all were found in the barracks,— 
more than in all the rest of Pompeii. 

In the south-east angle of the city walls is the 
amphitheatre, intended for gladiatorial shows, 
the chase, and combat of wild beasts. It was 
here that the people were supposed to have been 
assembled when the grand eruption took place. 
From the number it would accommodate (10,000) 
and the interest taken in these shows, it was 
probable that more than half the inhabitants 
were there. From the sharpness of all its 
mouldings and little wear visible on the stone- 
work, it is probable that this building was 
erected not long before the destruction of the 
city ; and, from the absence of the greater part 
of its stone seats, that accese was had to it after 
the eruption, Its form is elliptical, 430 ft. long 
by 135 ft. wide, The masonry of the walls is of 
the opus incertum kind, and also of bricks placed 
diagonally after the Roman fashion, The inte- 
rior contained twenty-four rows of seats. There 
were separate entrances in different parts of the 
theatre, the patricians, nobles, and magistrates, 
a8 usual, occupying the lower ranges, the ple- 
beians the upper, and the women the boxes. At 
each end of the ellipse were entrances into the 
arena, for the admission of the gladiators and 
wild beasts, and removal of the dead. 

Various inscriptions announcing displays in the 
amphitheatre are found on the walls in the city: 
one more especially of them says that “On the 
occasion of the dedication of the public baths 
there will be a chase of wild beasts, athletie con- 
tests, sprinkling of perfumes, and an awning.” 
The value of an awning will be easily appreciated 
by those who know either what the heat of an 
Italian sun is, or the deluge of an Italian rain. 
It has been a matter of some controversy how a 
temporary covering could be stretched over so 
large a space without any intermediate props. 
The stone rings existing on the upper portions of 
the exterior wall round the theatre gives me 
reason to suppose that they were intended to 
support and hold the wooden masts to which the 
ropes carrying the awning were attached: there 
must have been considerable difficulty in keep- 
ing the awning stretched sufficiently tight, and 
we find that on windy days it was impossible 
sometimes to stretch them. As to the sprinkling 
of perfumes, Seneca tells us that “the perfumes 
were disseminated by being mixed with boiling 
water, so that the scent rose with the steam and 
became diffused throughout the building.” Rim- 
mel’s patent vaporizer, therefore, introduced 
three years ago, at the pantomimes in al] the 
chief theatres of London, was by no means a 
novel idea, 

The Temple of Isis is a small but interesting 
building, standing on a basement in the centre 
of a court, round which is a portico of Corinthian 
columns, in brick, covered with stucco, and 
painted. In one corner of the court is an wdi- 
culum with a vaulted roof, and pediment cover- 
ing the sacred well of lustral purification, to 
descend to which there was a narrow flight of 
steps. Near it was an altar, on which were 
found the burnt bones of victims. On the south 
side of the inclosure were the chambers of the 
priests and a kitchen. In one room a skeleton 
was found holding a sacrificial axe, with which 
he had cut his way through two walls to escape 
from the eruption, but perished before he could 
penetrate the third. In another room a skeleton 
was found with bones of chickens and fish, egg- 
shells, bread, wine, and a garland of flowers, as if 
he had been beguiling away the last moments of 
his life merrily. Many other skeletons were 
found in the inclosure, testifying to the belief in 
the power of their deity. 

A flight of steps leads to the temple, the 
front of which is a portico of six Corinthian 
columns, with niches on either side of the en- 
trance to the cella, the interior of which is small ; 
the entire width of the back, occupied by a long 
hollow pedestal for statues, having two low 
doorways at the end near the secret stairs, by 
which the priest could enter unperceived and 
deliver the oracles as if they proceeded from the 
mouth of the goddess herself. 


Public Baths. 


Two large establishments have been found in 
Pompeii. They are based on a similar system 
to the so-called Turkish baths lately introduced 
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POMPEII.* 


THE subject I have chosen for my peper this | ¥ 


evening is one which, I think, has not yet oceu- 
pied the attention of the Association,—at all 
events, during my recollection; and I esteem 
myself especially fortunate in having the 

tunity of so doing, because I remember I 
looked forward to no portion of my route in 
Italy with greater interest than that which 
should include Pompeii and Herculaneum. And 
I am inclined to believe that the same feeling 
influences us all; and that, not only with a view 
to any practical hints in architecture or decora- 
tion which one might derive from it, as from the 
simple fact of being able to visit a city hidden 
from the sight of man for nearly seventeen cen- 
turies, and exhumed,—as it were, restored almost 
to its original state, in all its pristine beauty of 


form and colour. It seemed almost a dream or | 4 


fairy-tale te imagine that we could wander 
through the same streets, look upon the same 
temples and monuments, enter the same door- 
ways, and tread on the pavement of the same 
houses, as those who had lived 1,800 years ago ; 
and that all their features should be in the same 
condition as they were then, Generally the dis- 
covery of a wall, a gateway, tower, or temple, is 


looked upon with thrilling interest, and many | the 


are the learned dissertations as to their i 
or original use. Here, in England, the 

of some ruin (now devastated by time and age, 
though still more by the destructive hand of 
man) constitutes one of the greatest pleasures 
that can be afforded us; and should its date 
remount back five or six centuries, it is looked 
upon with the greatest respect, when we re- 
member the length of time that has elapsed 
since the stones composing it were quarried, 
carved, and placed in their respective positions; 
and be it uncouth in the extreme, its age ren- 
ders it sacred in our eyes, and we regard it with 
veneration, if not with admiration. What, then, 
shall we say when we are able to look at build- 
ings—may, a whole city—bearing no traces of 


modern restoration and beautifying, not the i 


uncouth works of a barbaric age, but of a people 
far more elevated in the artistic scale than we 
are even at the present day,—with a greater 
instinctive knowledge of form and colour, and 
with a greater power of displaying it in the 
different materials in which they worked ? 
Being the first time that this pe has been 
broaght before the Association, I do 


ret, 
I think, to give you a general description of the 


city and-the chief characteristics of its architec- 
ture, decoration, and paintings, reserving special 
accounts of newly-excavated portions for some 
future occasion, when, after visiting the ruing a 
second time, I shall be better able to do so, 

The ancient town of Pompeii was situate on 
the volcanic rocks of the Campania; its south 
and west walls washed by the sea; its east wall 
bounded by the river Sarno, which was then navi- 
gable for a short distance above its mouth. 
Though Seneca mentions it as a celebrated city, 
little is known about its early history. Its pw I 
is generally ascribed to the Oscans, and its name 
is supposed to have been derived from the Greek 
word roy. re.a, signifying ‘“ storehouses.” 

From its great richness, the country seems to 
have had the peculiar property of enervating 
those who settled there, rendering them an easy 

to invaders, who, enervated in their turn, 
gave place to some sterner enemy. Hence it 
was possessed successively by the Oscans, the 
Ausones (both these of Pelasgic extraction), 
Cummans (or Etruscans), Samnites, and Campa. 
nians: these latter, in @ second attack by the 
Samnites, threw themselves under the protection 
of Rome, about 360 B.C., and then gank down 
into one of the dependencies of that empire. 
About 91 B.C. they revolted, and then a colony 
was sent down from Rome to cultivate their 
territory and keep them in complete obedience, 

In A.D. 63 a violent earthquake shook the 
city to its foundation, causing it to be almost 
a for some months, at the end of which 
time the inhabitants gradually reappeared, and 
set to work to repair the damages done and 
rebuild the shattered edifices. 

In A.D. 79 the great eruption occurred which 
covered Pompeii with showers of ashes and 
scoria, hiding it ae sight, and thus 4 
the oe eee it more or less complete 
for our study and admiration. Seondaaean, 
situate at the foot of the mountain, was covered 
also with ashes and secoris; but the vast 





* Read by Mr. R. Phéné Spiers, before the Architec. 
tural Association, January 20th, 


towers are placed at intervals along the walls. 
The battlements seem to be of later date, being 
built in that kind of work called Opus incertum, 
the rubble work of the ancients, 










volumes of steam sent up by the voleano caused 
the deposit of these ashes in a liquid state, 
, became as hard and compact 
the exeavations of this latter 


town more difficult to make, as| There are eight to the city, 
een rept _— oS found at ae | lesen ~~ hore 
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their lava over town, w now pi Bh oly 4 ~ nel 


ground, These be t eruptions have been ® ™ onal oe Bail, 

almost the ii’s remaining more | alternate courses of brick lava, 

ee ie ee eee of a central archway, 14 ft, 6 in. wide, and 
two side ones for foot- 4ft. 6 in. wide 


each, these latter van throughout their whole 
of which the arch 
is gone, seems to have an apace in the 
centre, so that the car es EE plvendly 


successive layers, & of lava, have beep | foreed the portcullis might be attacked from 
counted over end it is only the lower | above whilst to foree the second 
one, which first buried the town, that hag been | door which swung on The height of the 
isturbed. This for the fact that so | areh is at 20 ft, 

Outaide the was a niched tomb, long 


shox, from the fact that the 

skeleton of a , ip the usual apeoutrement 
——) lance, was foynd in it, 

instanced as a of the excellent and praise- 
isci of the Roman soldier, who 

is 


y 
y of them not admitting of the 
one chariot at a time ; and 


wide 
probably thous were not much used, taking into 
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xcavated. stones were worked in a w: shape, s0 that 
Before the laying down of the railway, the | they the roadway @ vault, each 
visitor generally entered Pompeii by the street | stone resembling the vousseir of am arch. All 
of tombs; and a more fitting entry to the desg- | the streets have pavements for gers, 
late and empty city could not be well afforded, |even those where chariots could pass, con- 
The street as it approaches the walls, and | sisting of eurb-stones of lava, with the pavement 
is lined on each side by a series of tombs, some pos ou yp eae pale yA no - in 
of great , it being a Roman custom | cement, e ru . where 
i the ourb-stones have broken gu have 


eramped together with irog, These foot- 
elevated sometimes more than a 
roadway. Itig that the 
times of rain (which very heavily 
ies), became a kind of sewer, as 
slightly inclined one way or 
this supposition geems well 
ounded, there exist everywhere huge 
from pavement to pavement, the 
wheels of the carriages and the horses (always 
two) on either side of the stone. The 
pa Fa lay on refuse of the city was 
away ill a mystery, scarcely an 
traces of sewers having been found. Marois 
ives us @ drawing of one, the position of which he 
not state; but it seems only to haye served 
to carry the waters from the street under the 
walls to outside the town, It is just possible that 
have been the only sewers, as 


“Fk es some towns in the 
virtues traces of aqueducts are found in the 
country around, it is not known with any great 


from whence Pompeii was so plentifully 

with water, there being no wells.* A 

very large number of leaden and earthenware 

ry | pipes have been found, the former of which sup- 

plied the numerous fountains which were placed 

in all the principal streets. They eonsisted of a 

cistern, formed ef blecks of lava, eramped to- 

ther with iron, the water falling into them 

through a pip fized in one of the back gtones of 
, which rises higher than the rest. 
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HEL 
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pigeon-holes, for which 
have mies B the name of colum- 
The tombs consist for the most part of 
either square, oblong, or circular 


very preservation. In this siveet of tombs 
are one or two villas or suburban residences 
of one of which, “the Villa of Diomede,” I 
ms word to say farther on, 


F 


give more direot information ag to its history 
re pel Ga To: adheres 
Greek, building tyle ; 
show the influence of ae 

customs and habite, always preserving a 


terrace, the first place to which we should direct our 
admit of two chariots passing abreast, It was attention, as the centre of business, the resort 
carried by two walls, the outer one with a slight | for and the seene of all political and 
thtnd erndand opp tbe A “9 largest 

’ on Forum is the and most imposin 
sido to admit of cany acooss on to the terraces | spot tar Pompei, ssoseeing to a 
The walls are built of blocks of volcanic | and 150 ft. in width, It wag surrounded on 
tufa and travertine in horizontal courses with | three sides by » portico of Doric columns, set 


eet es One Se some of the stones are 
ound Oscan inscriptions, so that these date| « : : 
probably from the foundation of the city. Square otpane er initio. ee 
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wider apart than usual, so that stones could not 
be upon to span the distance between 
them ; and accordingly wooden beams were used, 
on which rested the stone entablature, in the 
back of which holes were cut to receive the ends 
of joists of a gallery, which extended over the 
portico round the Forum. Several pedestals of 
masonry, deprived of their statues and marble 
coatings, still exist, and some bear still the 
names of the distinguished inhabitants in whose 
honour they were erected. At the north end of 
the Forum is situate the Temple of Jupiter, on 
an elevated podium or basement, reached by 
steps flanked on either side by B prey for 
statues. The temple has a portico of six columns 
in front, and three on the side. The columns are 
about 3 ft. 8 in diameter, which would give 36 ft. 
8 in. for their height. In the interior of the 
cella on either side was a row of columns of 
smaller size, on which probably rested a second 
row, as at Pestum, to support the roof, and a 
gallery, the stairs to reach which are at the fur- 
ther end of the temple, as also three smal! cham- 
bers for the priests. The painting of the in. 
terior is not remarkable : the floor is paved with 
mosaic, 

The prisons on the right are approached by an 
archway in brick, formerly covered with slabs of 
marble. These prisons consist of dungeons with. 
out light, in which skeletons were found, with 
their leg-bones encircled in iron shackles or 
stocks. 

The Temple of Venus stood in a large area, 
180 ft. by 75 ft., surrounded by a wall and por- 
tico. The columns of this portico were origi- 
nally Doric, but afterwards altered into Corin- 
thian by successive coats of stucco, an anomaly 
which I will explain further on. The walls of 
this portico were decorated with a series of 
paintings on a black ground, representing archi- 
tectural scenes, landscapes, and figure subjects. 
The temple itself stood upon an elevated base- 
ment; had a portico of four columns in front, 
and two deep; and a peristyle round the cella, 
which latter was very small, There was an in- 
scription in it, stating that “ Marcus, Holconius 
Rufus and Caius, Ignatius Posthumus, decemvirs 
of justice for the third time, by a decree of the 
Decurions, bought again the right of closing the 
openings for 3,000 sesterces, and took care to 
erect a private wall up to the roof of the incor- 
porated Venereans ;”—the proceedings of that 
corporation, I suppose, being of such a nature that 
it was wise to conceal them from the public gaze. 

The Basilica, or court of justice, is the largest 
building in Pompeii, of an oblong form, and 
measures 220 ft. by 80 ft. It is entered through 
a vestibule, by five doorways of masonry, in 
which grooves have been cut for the insertion of 
wooden door-jambs. From the vestibule the 
area of the Basilica is reached by a flip ht of fonr 
steps, leading through principal and two side 
doorways. The roof was carried by a peristyle 
of twenty large Ionic columns, built in brick 
and tufa, covered with stucco. The centre was 
oy a to the sky. At the further end 
of the building, on each side, are two square 
chalcidica ; in the centre, the tribune for the 
judges raised on a basement, and approached on 
either side by steps. It was decorated by 
columns, detached and semi-detached ; between 
the latter were spaces for cupboards, in which 
the robes or records were kept. There was s gal- 
lery round the peristyle, reaching up about half 
the height of the Ionic columns, with a railing 
between them, to prevent persons falling over. 

The three buildings at the south end of the 
Forum, opposite the Temple of Jupiter, are 
similar in plan ; two of them are supposed to 
have been places of assembly for magistrates ; 
the third is an erarium, or treasury. 

The Chaleidicum, or Cryptoportico, of Euma- 
chia is the next largest building to the Basilica : 
it is supposed to have been the Exchange of the 
cloth merchants. The interior was surrounded 
by adouble gallery of forty-eight very beautiful 
columns of white marble (only one of which, 
broken, has been found) ; a chalcidicum, or en- 
closed apartment, at the further extremity ; and 
a cryptoportico (a gallery in which the spaces be- 
tween the columns are walled up and pierced with 
windows). Behind the chalcidicum was a niche, 
in which stood a statue of Eumachia, at whose | 
expense the building was erected. The Temple 
of Mercury now serves as a museum for all those 

objects found in the excavations, and not taken 
to the museum at Naples. The House of the 
Augnstals, or Pantheon, as it is called, from the 
twelve pedestals in the centre of its court, in 
which it was sup were the Dii Consentes, 


the north wall, and the large collection of fish- 
bones and other fragments of food found in the 
sink in the centre, it would seem more to have 
been devoted to banqueting than religious par- 
poses ; and, indeed, its contiguous position to the 
Forum would point it out as a very convenient 
place for a large tratteria or restaurant; the 
twelve rooms on the south side being private 
dining-saloons. It is a spacious building, with 
entrances on three of its sides, the one from the 
Forum decorated with columns and niches with 
pedestals for statues. This completes the list of 
the monuments round the Forum, and we may 
look upon them as the most important of those 
in Pompeii. 

The triangular Forum adjoining the large 
theatre, in the smaller part of the town, has a 
portico of ninety Doric columns round two of its 
sides. It is entered by a propylwa or vestibule, 
of eight Ionic columns, which, when complete, 
must have been one of the most beautiful fea- 
tures in Pompeii. The Temple of Hercules in 
this Forum is the most ancient building yet sis- 
covered here, its capitals, columns, and general 
construction resembling more the temples of 
Pestum than any of the other temples in 
Pompeii: from its ruined state it is difficult to 
define exactly its plan; it was 120 ft. by 70 ft. 
wide, 

The great or tragic theatre is placed on the 
south side of a hill of tufa, in which the steps 
or seats are cut. It was semicircular, open to 
the air, and lined in every part with white 
marble, The seats faced the south, command- 
ing (as in all these ancient theatres) an extensive 
view, 80 that the visitor, if tired with the per- 
formances, could at all events selace himself 
with the enjoyment of the fine prospect before 
him. The walls of this theatre were never 
entirely buried, and the stage was covered with 
so slight a deposit only, that here (as, in fact, 
probably in the greater part of the most southern 
portion of Pompeii), the decorative parts, such 
as marble, statues, &c., may have been easily 
removed after the eruption. The general audience 
entered the theatre by an arched corridor, on a 
level with the colonnade of the triangular 
Forum, and descended thence into the cavea by 
six flights of stairs, which divided the seats iato 
five wedge-shaped portions or cunei. The 
allotted to each was 1 ft. 3} in., so that from 
calculation the theatre would accommodate 
5,000 persons, A separate entrance and staircase 
led to the women’s gallery, which was placed 
above the corridor just mentioned, and divirled 
into compartments or boxes. It seems also that 
they were protected from the gaze of the 
audience beneath by a screen of iron wire. In 
the lowest portions of the theatre, with special 
entrances, and separated by a low parapet or 
balustrade, was the precinctio,--what we should 
call the pit or orchestra stalls, reserved for 
the nobles, Augustales, and patricians. ‘he 
level space in front of the reserved seats was 
destined for the magistrates, whose seats, the 
bisellia in bronze, with purple cushions, were 
brought by their slaves. There was also seme 
distinction made between the middle and lower 
classes, the latter occupying the higher range of 
seats, and being divided into their respective 
trades and occupations. The stage or pulpitum 
is a long narrow platform, with seven niches in 
the front of the wall which carries it, in which 
it is supposed the musicians were placed. ‘The 
proscenium was decorated with columns, and 
niches between them for statues, with three 
doorways, the centre one larger than the others, 
and only entered by the important characters, 
Their scenery was very simple, either a door 
swinging on a centre axis or a triangle, the one 
having two, the other three different views re- 
presented on it, its position being in the central 
doorway. Behind the stage was the postscenium, 
where the actors’ rooms were placed. The ex- 
terior of the upper wall round the theatre etill 
retains the projecting stone rings for receiving 
the poles of the velarium or awning, which on 
special occasions was spread over the theatre. 

The small theatre adjoining is supposed to 
have been used for musical performances. It is 
also semicircular, and similar in arrangemen: to 
the other, except that a portion of the circle is 
cut off on either side by walls continued from 
the side of the stage. The style and execution 
of the work are very inferior to the other, which 
is explained by the fact of an inscription, stating 
that it was built by contract. It seems to have 
been permanently roofed in, and accommodated 
1,500 persons. 

Adjoining the theatre is a large forum, sur- 





though from the numerous culinary paintings on 


have been occupied by the soldiers, from the 
large amount of armour discovered. In the vari- 
ous rooms round these were two floors, the officers 
occupying the first floor. Inside one of the 
entrance-gates, also, were found the skeletons of 
thirty-four soldiers,—the guard, probably, called 
out on the night of the eruption. Sixty-three 
skeletons in all were found in the barracks,— 
more than in all the rest of Pompeii. 

In the south-east angle of the city walls is the 
amphitheatre, intended for gladiatorial shows 
the chase, and combat of wild beasts. It was 
here that the people were supposed to have been 
assembled when the grand eruption took place. 
From the number it would accommodate (10,000) 
and the interest taken in these shows, it was 
probable that more than half the inhabitants 
were there. From the sharpness of all its 
mouldings and little wear visible on the stone- 
work, it is probable that this building was 
erected not long before the destruction of the 
city ; and, from the absence of the greater part 
of its stone seats, that accese was had to it after 
the eruption, Its form is elliptical, 430 ft. long 
by 135 ft, wide, The masonry of the walls is of 
the opus incertum kind, and also of bricks placed 
diagonally after the Roman fashion, The inte- 
rior contained twenty-four rows of seats. There 
were separate entrances in different parts of the 
theatre, the patricians, nobles, and magistrates, 
as usual, occupying the lower ranges, the ple- 
beians the upper, and the women the boxes. At 
each end of the ellipse were entrances into the 
arena, for the admission of the gladiators and 
wild beasts, and removal of the dead. 

Various inscriptions announcing displays in the 
amphi are found on the walls in the city: 
one more especially of them says that “On the 
occasion of the dedication of the public baths 





there will be a chase of wild beasts, athletic con- 
tests, sprinkling of perfumes, and an awning.” 
The value of an awning will be easily appreciated 
by those who know either what the heat of an 
Italian sun is, or the deluge of an Italian rain. 
It has been a matter of some controversy how a 
temporary covering could be stretched over so 
large a space without any intermediate props. 
The stone rings existing on the upper portions of 
the exterior wall round the theatre gives me 
reason to suppose that they were intended to 
support and hold the wooden masts to which the 
ropes carrying the awning were attached: there 
must have been considerable difficulty in keep- 
ing the awning stretched sufficiently tight, and 
we find that on windy days it was impossible 
sometimes to stretch them. As to the sprinkling 
of perfumes, Seneca tells us that “the perfumes 
were disseminated by being mixed with boiling 
water, so that the scent rose with the steam and 
became diffused throughout the building.” Rim- 
mel’s patent vaporizer, therefore, introduced 
three years ago, at the pantomimes in all the 
chief theatres of London, was by no means a 
novel idea, 

The Temple of Isis is a small but interesting 
building, standing on a basement in the centre 
of a court, round which is a portico of Corinthian 
columns, in brick, covered with stucco, and 
painted. In one corner of the court is an adi- 
culum with a vaulted roof, and pediment cover- 
ing the sacred well of lustral purification, to 
descend to which there was a narrow flight of 

Near it was an altar, on which were 
found the burnt bones of victims. On the south 
side of the inclosure were the chambers of the 
priests and a kitchen. In one room a skeleton 
was found holding a sacrificial axe, with which 
he had cut his way through two walls to escape 
from the eruption, but perished before he could 
penetrate the third. In another room a skeleton 
was found with bones of chickens and fish, egg- 
shells, bread, wine, and a garland of flowers, as if 
he had been beguiling away the last moments of 
his life merrily. Many other skeletons were 
found in the inclosure, testifying to the belief in 
the power of their deity. 

A flight of steps leads to the temple, the 
front of which is a portico of six Corinthian 
columns, with niches on either side of the en- 
trance to the cella, the interior of which is small ; 
the entire width of the back, occupied by a long 
hollow pedestal for statues, having two low 
doorways at the end near the secret stairs, by 
which the priest could enter unperceived and 
deliver the oracles as if they proceeded from the 
mouth of the goddess herself. 


Public Baths. 


Two large establishments have been found in 
Pompeii. They are based on a similar system 





rounded by a portico of columns, supposed to 


to the so-called Turkish baths lately introduced 
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in this country, and are remarkable for their 
admirable distribution. 

The establishment first discovered behind the 
Forum is divided into three portions. The first 
containing the furnaces and fuel; the second, the 
baths for men; and the third, those for women. 
The two sets of baths were similar in arrange- 
ment, both heated by the same furnace, and 
supplied from the same reservoir. Each set had 
its apodyterium or disrobing-room, its frigida- 
rium, tepidarium, and calidarium, and court with 
portico to the men’s bath, only these latter were 
the largest and most rich. The apodyterium has 
seats of lava on either side. The clothes were 
hung up on pegs, the holes to hold which are still 
visible. The roof is vaulted in stone and rubble 
work, faced with stucco, and painted. It was 
lighted at one end by a window furnished with 
small panes of glass, ground, on one side, pieces 
of which were found on the floor. A cornice 
runs round the room, under which is an ara- 
besque frieze in relief on a red and blue ground, 
composed of griffins, lyres, vases, dolphins, &. 
A small recess at one end of this room is sup- 
posed to have been a wardrobe: at the opposite 
end is the entrance to the frigidarium, a room | 
circular on plan, with a large cold-water bath in 
the centre, 12 ft. 10 in. in diameter, and 2 ft. 9 in. | 
deep. The chamber is covered with a conical. | 
shaped roof painted blue, the light admitted by 
a window in the side of it near the top. The | 
walls are in stucco, painted yellow, and have | 
four semicircular niches, in which are seats for | 
the convenience of bathers. The cornice is) 
decorated with bas-reliefs in stucco, on a red | 
ground, representing Cupids and warriors engaged | 
inachariot race. The tepidarium, or warm bath, | 
is entered from the frigidarium. It hasa barrel. | 
vaulted ceiling stuccoed, in low relief, with figures | 
of flying genii and other ornaments, relieved | 
on coloured ground, in medallions and panels. 

The more remarkable portion of the decora- | 
tion, however, is the series of niches divided by 
terra-cotta figures, representing Telamones or 
Atlases, who support the cornice. These figures 
and niches are at a height of 4 ft. 6 in. from the 
ground. The figures are about 2 ft. in height, 
stand on square plinths, and are similar in form 
to the giants of the temple at Agrigentum, 
which are supposed by Mr. Cockerell to have 
carried the roof. The object of these figures at 
Pompeii was simply to ornament the divisions 
of the niches, which we may suppose contained 
either the robes or the ointments and perfumes 
of the bathers. A brazier for coals, and two 
seats, all in bronze, were found, and still remain, 
in this room. The windows were awkwardly 
contrived. We next enter the vapour-bath or 
calidarium: it terminates at one end with a 
semicircular niche, containing a marble basin or 
labrum, 5 ft. in diameter: at the other end is 
the hot-bath, 12 ft. long and 2 ft. deep, in white 
marble. The ceiling is a barrel vault in brick, 
covered with stucco, and ornamented with a 
series of transverse fluting in relief. The walls 
are decorated with pilasters. The walls and floors 
in this room are hollow, to admit of the easy 
circulation of the hot air from the furnaces. The 
floors were of similar construction as those found 
in the Roman villas in this country, being carried 
by series of small pillars or piers formed of tiles, 
1 ft. 5 in. in height, and about 18 in. apart. The 
walls are formed of tiles, held by cramps of iron, 
at a distance of 3 in. from the main wall, by 
means of small hollow pipes attached to these 
tiles, through which in fact the iron cramps pass. 
The women’s baths are arranged on a similar 
system, being somewhat smaller and less rich in 
their decoration. The second establishment of 
baths, discovered in 1858, have a very large open 
court or palestra, surrounded on three sides by 
a portico of fluted columns. The walls of the 
three sides under the portico are covered with 
paintings ; and on the fourth side, there is deco- 
ration of a similar design, but executed in stucco 
relief. The baths were arranged and warmed 
on the same principle as the others.* 








FALL OF A FLOOR AT WESTMINSTER. 


On Thursday night in last week, an accident 
of the most alarming character, by which nearly 
100 men, women, and children were severely, 
and more than one fatally injured, happened at 
a Roman Catholic school-room, in Westminster. 
The Roman Catholic Chapel of St. Mary, Horse- 
ferry-road, has recently been repaired and 
redecorated ; and, in order partly to meet the 








* To be continued, 


expenses, the priests belonging to that esta- 
blishment got up a prize drawing, which took 
place in the St. Mary’s school-room, Great 
Peter-street. This building, which is of | 
shape, consists of two floors, and it was the upper 
one which was selected for the purpose. It was 
capable of accommodating some 300 or 400 
people, and the place appears to have been well 
filled. While the prize drawing was in progress, 
a large beam, whick supported the centre of the 
floor suddenly broke in towards one end, and a 
part of the flooring, about 20 ft. by 18 ft., gave 
way, precipitating those who were standing or 
sitting upon it to the ground beneath. After 
some delay and great excitement, nearly 100 
persons were got out, all of whom were injured 
more or less. Nearly sixty cases were taken to 
the Westminster Hospital, and of these thirty- 
eight were found to be casualties which included 
severe cuts upon all parts of the body, con- 
tusions, and some broken arms. There were 
some sixteen cases of broken limbs, injury to 
the spine, &c. An examination of the beam, 
which is about 14 in. square, showed, it ap- 
pears, that it was a piece of wood which ought 
never to have been employed to bear a great 
weight. It was a knotty balk, of a particularly 
short cross grain, and very liable to snap, as it 
did. The wood was also to some extent affected 
by dry rot. The building was erected in 1867. 
The beam rested at each end about 4 in. ona 
set-off, and, as it seemed to us the day after the 
accident, when we examined the place, the ends 
were not pinned up. The rest of the floor is 
unsafe for a crowd, and should be taken down. 
About 500 persons were on the floor at the time 
of the accident. 

At the Friday’s meeting of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, Mr. Miller, M.P., called atten- 
tion to the accident, and moved that the archi- 


| tect be asked to report upon it. This was at 


once agreed to. 








COMPETITIONS. 


Boston. —'The committee of the Primitive 
Methodist Chapel, Boston, have awarded the 
premium to design (for new chapel) offered by 
Messrs. Bellamy & Hardy, architects, Lincoln. 
The works are to be immediately carried out 
under their superintendence. 

St. James’s Church, Denton Holm, Carlisle.— 
The committee of St. James’s Church, Denton 
Holm, Carlisle, have received designs from 
competing architects from various parts of the 
country, and have awarded the first premium to 
Messrs. Andrews & Pepper, architects, Bradford, 
who are instructed to carry out the works. 








PRIZES FOR ART WORKMANSHIP, 
SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


Tue following is a list of the prizes awarded. 
The judges were Messrs. Richard Redgrave, R.A., 
M. D. Wyatt, and John Webb :— 


Ist Division. 
WORKS EXECUTED FROM PRESCRIBED 
DESIGNS. 


Crass 1.—Carvine 1n Marsix, Stoxz, on Woon. 


(a.) The Human Figure.—Work executed in marble or 
stone, after the Boy and Dolphin cast from a chimney- 
piece, ascribed to Donatello. Four works sent in.—ist 
= of 151. to G, T, Sherborn, 59, Ponsonby-place, Mill- 

, 8.W.; 2nd prize of 71. 10s. to Alexander Kenmure, 
48, Pancras-square, N.W. 

(b.) Ornament.—Work executed in marble, stone, or 
w after a carved chair-back in the South Kensington 
Museum. One work sent in.—Ist prize not awarded ; 2nd 
prize of 51, to James Stuart, 7, Pancras-square, N.W. 

(c.) Ornament.—W ork executed in stone, after a Gothic 
bracket in the Architectural Museum, Three works sent 
in.—Ist prize of 101. to T. V. Wran, 65, Lambeth-walk, 
8.; 2nd prize of 5l.to John Barker, 7, Draycot-street, 
Sloane-square, 8.W. 

(d.) Work carved in wood, after a design by Holbein. 
One work sent in.—lst prize not awarded ; 2nd prize of 
101. to W. H. Baylis, 69, Judd-street, W.C. 

(e.) Work carved in wood after the Head of a Harp 
of the period of LouisXVI. One work sent in.—1st prize 
not awarded; 2nd prize of 71. 10s. to T. E, Mayle, 17, 
James-street, Camberwell-new-road, 8. 

.) Ornament.— Work carved in wood after an Italian 
icture frame.—No works sent in, 


Crass 2.—Rerovssi Wonk tw any Mera. 

a.) The Human Figure as a bas-relief ; after Raffaelle’s 
«idea Graces,” —Four works sent in,—lst —_ not 
awarded ; 2nd prize of 61, to W. Holliday, 14, Nailour- 
street, Islington, N. 

(b.) Ornament.—W ork executed after a Flemish salver 
in the South Kensington Museum. Three works sent in. 
—Ist prize of 5/, to Septimus Beresford, 29, Myddelton- 
street, E.C.; 2nd prize of 31. to H. R. Batchelor, 149, 
St. <> Cope ed heen g E.C. 


Crass 3.—Hamuersep Worx, tx Iron, Brass, on 
CorrEr. 


Ornament, — Work executed after a portion of the 
Pediment of a Gate (German work, date about 1700), in 








the South Kensington Museum. Three works sent in.— 
1st prize of 71. 10s. to T. W , 10, Arthur-street, 
New W. ; 2ud prize of 5/. to J. Zobel, 139, 
Euston-road, N.W.; extra prize of 2/. to W. Letheren, 
Lansdown Iron Works, Cheltenbam. 

Crass 4.—Carvine in Ivory. 

Human Figure in the Round.—After an Ivory by Fia- 
mingo. Two works sent in.—No first prize awarded. Two 
second prizes of 101. each awarded ; one toJ. W. Bentley, 
22, Sherwood-street, Golden-square, W. ; and one to John 
Richards. 

Crass 5,—Cuasine in Bronzz. 

(a.) The Human Figure.—Executed gerd cn gee 
of ie.’ One work sent in.—Ist prize of 101. to T. 
Nichols, 4, Everilda-street, Hemin -road, N. 

6.) Ornament.—Work executed after Goutier, from a 
cabinet in the ion of her Majesty the Queen.— 
Nine Works sent in.—Ist prize of 10/.to R. E. Barrett, 
26, Harrison-street, Gray’s-inn-road, W.C.; 2nd prize of 
71. 10s. to H. J. Hatfield, 16, Alfred-street, Tottenham 
court-road, W.C. 

Crass 6,—Ercuine anp Encravine on Mzrar— 

Nizsiiro Worx. 

Ornament .—Work executed after arabesques by Lucas 
Van Leyden, 1528, Two works sent in.—lst prize of 10/. 
to Gilles Mackenzie, 12, Tudor-street, Sheffield, 2nd 
prize not awarded. 


Crass 7.—Enamet Paintina on Correr orn Gorn. 
No works sent in. 


Crass 8.—ParntinG on Porcevarn. 
(a.) The Human Figure. After ‘uelle’s “‘ Two Chil- 
dren,’ in the cartoon of “‘ Lystra.”’ ven works sent in. 
No __ a ed. 

(b.) Ornament.—Executed after ara’ ues by Lucas 
Van Leyden, 1528. Two works sent in.—ist prize of 5/. 
to J. BR. Evans, South-street, Mount Pleasant, Fenton, 
Staffordshire Potteries. No second prize awarded. 


Cuass 9.—Decorative Patntine, 

After an ornament, from Custel R. Pandino. near Lodi, 
from a drawing in the South Kensington Museum.—Two 
works sent in.—lst prize not awarded. 2nd prize of 3/. 
toJohn Henk, George-street, Stoke-upon- Trent. 


Crass 10.—Intays 1n Woop nae tant on Bvut), 
Ivory orm Meran. 
Ornament.—Executed after a specimen in the ion 
of the Hon. John Ashley.—One work sent in (metal) — 
Ist prize of 51. to E. A. Millward, 35, Little 
street, Somers-town, N.W. 


Crass 11.—Camxzo Cutting. 

(a.) Human Head.—After Wyon’s heads of the Queen 
and the Prince Consort, on the Jurors’ medal of 1851.— 
Two works sent in.—lst prize not awarded. 2nd Ya of 
5l. to James Ronea, 156, King’s-road, Chelsea, 8.W. 

(b.) Animal.— Work executed after Wyon’s ‘‘ St, George 
and the Dragon,’’ on the Prince Consort's Medal.—One 
work sent in. No prize awarded. 


Crass 12.—ENGRaVING ON Guass, 
No works sent in. 


Crass 13.—Watt Mosaics. 

Human Head.—After Bertini, of Milan. 

General competition.—Three works sent in.—1st prize 
of 15l. to Samuel Cooper, Longfield- Hartshill, 
Stoke-on-Trent. 2nd prize of 101, to G. H. Stevens, Lam- 
beth Glass Works, Carlisle-street, 8. 

Female Competition.—One work sent in.—Ist prize 
not awarded. 2nd prize of 1¢/. to Miss E, Mossop, Wind- 
mill-lane, Brentford, W. 

Crass 14.—Gru Eneravine. 

(a). Human Head.—After an original in the ion 
of —e Webb. Three works sent in.—No prizes 
aw a 
(b, Full-length figure.—After an original in the posses- 
sion of Mr. John Webb.—One work cme in. Ist prize 
not awarded; 2nd prize of 5i, to John Wilson, 14, 
Leicester-place, W.C. 

Crass 15,—Dix Sinxine. 

Human Head,—After the head of the Prince Consort, 
by Wyon, on the Society’s medal, Five works sent in.— 
lst prize not awarded ; prize of 52. to John Hatchett, 
5, Gloucester-terrace, Kennington-park, 8. 

Crass 16.—Giass Brow1ne. 

No works sent in. 

Cxuass 17.—Booxsinpine anp Leatuern Worx. 

Bookbinding.—After an Italian specimen in the South 
Kensington Museum,—One work sent in.—lst prize of 
71, 10s. to Louis Genth, 15, Broad-court, Bow-street, W.C. 

Crass 18,—EmBrorprry, 

No works sent in, 





2xnp Division. 
WORKS EXECUTED WITHOUT PRESCRIBED 
DESIGNS. 


Woop Carvine. 

(a.) Human Figure in alto or bas-relief; animals or 
natural foliage may be used as accessories.—Twelve works 
sent in. No first prize awarded. 2nd Wee of 151. to 
Mark Rogers, 11, brook-street,.8.W., for a carving, 
Grimes, addines head, = — ve eo to James 

ddin . ork-road, 8., for a carving, 
“Cain 4 his r aeey Po Extra prize of 81, to 
T. W. s, Louth, for a carving of a child’s head, 
" for the Future.” 

(b.) Animal or Still Life. Fruit, flowers, or natural 

be ured as accessories.—Five works sent in,— 


foliage may 
2nd prize of 71, 10s. to T. Wallis, Louth, for a carving of 


“ Wagtail and Fly.” 1st and 3rd prizes not awarded. 
(c.) Natural Foliage, Fruit, or Flowers, or conventional 
ornament in which grotesque res or animals may form 
accessories, preference being given where the work is of an 
applied character for ordinary decorative purposes, as re- 
presenting commercial value.—Nine works sent in, No 
first or second prices awarded. Two third prizes of 6/. 
each awarded; one to George Murray, 6, Claremont- 
lace, Henderson-row, Edinburgh, for a carving of a 
eze; and one to W. M. Holmes, 101, Dean-street, 
Soho, W., for a tripod-stand. Extra prize of 3l. to 
George Lock, 26, Albert-street, Camden-town, N.W., for 
a carving of festoons of flowers, 


An extra of 6t.to Gerrard Robinson, 14, Duke- 
street, Manc square, W., for carvings of the human 
figure in the round, 
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INTERNATIONAL COMPETITION: PALACE | 
FOR THE STATES GENERAL OF THE) 
NETHERLANDS. 


THE following letter speaks for itself :— 


Sir,—A new palace, for the accommodation of the States 
General of the Netherlands, is to be built at the Hague, 
open to public competition of all countries. 

Ihave been specially requested by my Government to 
send to you a couple of the programmes for that proposed 
building, with the view of making such use of it as you 
may think best for the iuformation of British Architects. 

I have the honour to be, &c., 
BARON BENTINCK, 
Minister of the Netherlands. 


We have placed a copy of the programme at 
the Office, in York-street, where it may be con- 
sulted. We may state briefly, that the edifice is 





quisite:—A plan of each floor; two sections 
(one longitudinal and one transverse) of each 
building ; two elevations of each building, and 
perspective drawings and details, at the option 
of the competitors. : 

The plans should have the walls coloured with 
Indian ink, sepia, or neutral tint, with the floors 
coloured yellow or brown, to show whether of 
wood or of stone. 

The sections and elevations should be either 
in outline, or coloured, to show the different 
materials proposed; no shading to be used, ex- 
cept flat shadows in the windows. 

The perspective drawings should be either in 
outline, or etched in black or brown ink, or 
shaded with Indian ink or sepia; no colour tc 
be used. 








to include two Chambers,—the cost, exclusive | 
of foundations, is not to exceed 1,000,000 of 

florins of the Low Countries ; the author of the 

selected design will be entitled to a premium of | 
2,500 florins ; the minister reserves the right of | 
buying, at the sum of 1,000 florins each, any of 
the other designs which are distinguished by | 
happy combinations or excellence of execution ; 

the selected design is to be made use of as the 

minister thinks fit ; the designs are to be sent in 

by the end of June. 





“COMPETITIONS AND THE ALLIANCE.” | 


Sir,—The periodical! correspondence on this 
subject having just appeared, I send you a copy 
of the circular, which I send every Saturday 
morning to the managers of all competitions 
advertised in that day’s Builder, and any more I 
can hear of. Ifany of your readers wil] send me 
the advertisements of any others, they shall be 
similarly favoured. I know that the circular has 
done good in some cases, and hope it has in all. 
Trusting you will be able to find room for it, I 
am, Sir, &c., 

J. P. Pritcuert, Hon. Secretary 
to the Alliance. 


“THE ARCHITECTURAL ALLIANCE, 


Embracing the following Architectural Socie- 
ties :-— 

1. London Architectural Association. 

2. Architectural Institute of Scotland. 

3. Birmingham Architectural Society. 

4. Bristol Society of Architects. 

5. Glasgow Architectural Society. 

6. Liverpool Architectural and Archeological 
Society. 

7. Manchester Architectural Association. 

8. Northern Architectural Association. 

9. Nottingham Architectural Association. 

Sir,—In consequence of your advertisement 
asking for designs to be submitted in competi- 
tion for , [am instructed, as hon. secretary 
for the Architectural Alliance, to offer for your | 
consideration the views ofthe Allied Societies on 
the subject. 

Assuming that competition as an abstract 
principle is good, the working out of an archi- 
tectural competition is so fenced round with | 
difficulties, that the greatest care is requisite to 
prevent injustice to competitors on the one hand, 
and disappointment to promoters on the other 
hand ; and feeling sure that you wish to avoid | 
both these evils, the Allied Architectural Socie- 
ties presume that you will not object to profit | 
by their experience in bringing the matter to a} 
successful issue. 

The chief desiderata in every competition must 
necessarily be— 

1st. Clear and precise conditions and instruc- 
tions for the guidance of competitors. 

2nd. A strictly honourable adherence to such 
conditions and instructions both by the pro- 
moters and competitors. 

8rd. The offer of remuneration sufficient to | 
induce men of talent and experience to compete. | 

And lastly. Provision for a competent and 
impartial adjadication of such remuneration. 

The conditions and instructions should lay 
down— 

A. Either the exact accommodation required 
and the approrimate outlay intended, leaving it 
to the competitors to send a definite estimate ; 
or the exact outlay intended and the approei- | 
mate accommodation required, leaving it to the | 
competitors to decide the amount of accommo- | 
dation they can provide for that outlay. 

If both the accommodation and outlay are | 
fixed, the estimate is manifestly the work of the | 
promoters, not of the competitors. 

B. The drawings to be submitted should be} 











part of the work done. 
|commission as their real remuneration, and 


the materials proposed, but no shading to be 
used. 


All drawings to be mounted on strainers, but | 


without frames or glass. 


The scale of all drawings, except details, should 


be fixed at } in. to the foot, if the ground-plan 
will come in a sheet of paper 52 in. by 30 in.: if 
not, a smaller scale, to enable it to do so. 

C. A plan of the site, the same or half the 
scale that the designs are required to be, should 
be furnished to competitors, together with sec- 
tions, if the ground is not level. 

If the required designs are for the alteration 
or enlargement of existing buildings, plans, 
elevations, and sections of such parts as are ex- 
pected to work in with the new buildings should 
also be furnished. 

D. It should be made a distinct condition, 
supposing our suggestion A to have been fol- 
lowed out, that unless a tender is received from 
a competent builder to execute the works for the 
amount of the architect’s estimate, the pro- 
moters may be at liberty to abandon the design 
on payment of a moderate sum to the designer 
(say 14 per cent. upon the amount of his esti- 
mate), to cover what he may be actually out of 


| pocket, and to proceed with the next design in 


order of merit ; and should no tender be received 

at or about the amount of estimate (say within 

10 per cent.), this course should be adopted. 
The promoters should distinctly state that any 


competitor violating the conditions by sending 


any coloured perspective drawings, or any draw- 


| ings framed or glazed, will be excluded from the 
| competition, and his plans will be at once re- 


turned to their author—not merely that such 
drawing will be excluded, as it may accomplish 
the designer’s object by creating an exalted im- 
pression of the design before it is excluded ; and 
in all other matters the promoters should strictly 
adhere to the conditions, and should give com- 
petitors to understand that they will do so, 
which will not fail to produce an hongurable re- 
sponse on the part of competitors. 

It is manifest that when architects are asked 
to compete, the remuneration to the successful 


' competitor should be more than he would receive 


were he commissioned to carry out the work 
without a competition; and also that there 
should be someslight acknowledgment to the next 
one or two designs about whose merit as com- 
pared with the one adopted there may have beer 
a difference of opinion. 

It is, therefore, clear that there should be « 
premium for the best design in addition to the 
commission for carrying out the work, and that 
there should be moderate second and third pre- 
miums. 

But above al], the question, an answer tc | 
which decides men of ability and experience whe- 
ther to compete or not, is, — Will the author of 
the selected design be employed to carry out his 
design at the usual rate of remuneration ? 

No matter how fair the premium, it barely 
remunerates the receiver of it for the expense 
and trouble he bas been at in preparing hie | 
drawings, irrespective of the skill required for 
designing the building; and is, therefore, by 
itself, no premium, but merely moderate pay te 
one competitor only out of a large number for a 
Competitors look to the 


consider the ‘premium,’ as the term implies, 
an extra payment for the extra trouble and 
anxiety of competing. 

It should, therefore, be an invariable condi- | 
tion that the author of the selected design | 
should be employed to carry it out at the usuai | 
rate of remuneration, should he be a person of | 
sufficient experience to warrant the promoters in | 


| entrusting the work to him. 


The proper award of the premiums is the most 


fixed, as follows, being what are usually re- | pifficult question connected with competitions ; 


Detail drawings should be coloured to show | 


but its paramount importance demands that an 
attempt should be made to grapple with it. 

In competitions for small works the selection 
must necessarily rest with the promoters, who 
should appoint a sub-committee to select and 
report to the general body. 

In works involving an outlay of 2,0001. and 
upwards, it seems desirable to secure a more 
experienced tribunal than a committee afford ; 
that is to say, to refer the matter to one or two 
architects of admitted experience, honour, and 
| discretion. 

The award of the adjudicator, whether ap- 
| pointed as above suggested or otherwise, to be 
| final and conclusive. 

Hoping you will find these suggestions of 
service to you, I am, Sir, &. 

9, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, 

London, W.” 








THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tue usual meeting of the Association was 
held on Friday evening (the 20th ult.), at the 
House, in Conduit-street. The chair was occu- 
pied by the president, Mr. J. H. Christian. 

Mr. Edward J. Lowther, of High-street, Stoke 
Newington, and Mr. R. 8. Wilkinson, of Weigh- 
ton House, South Penge Park, were elected 
members of the Association. 

Mr. R. Phéné Spiers then read a paper “Cn 
Pompeii,” which we give elsewhere. 

At the ccnclusion of the paper, 

Mr. Spiers stated, in reply to questions, that 
with the exception of two instances, he had not 
observed any cases in which gardens were 
attached to Pompiean houses. The reason pro- 
bably was, that as the inhabitants passed the 
greater portion of the day in the open air, and 
that from the peculiar position of the city (built 
on the voleanic rocks of the Campania, washed 
on nearly two sides by the sea, and commanding 
from almost every point the most picturesque 
views), it was considered unnecessary to provide 
that which in England would be regarded as a 
great attraction to a gentleman’s residence. 
With regard to baths, two large establishments, 
on a similar system to the Turkish baths lately 
constructed in this country, bad already been 
disclosed. That first discovered was behind the 
Forum, and was divided into three portions. 
The first contained the furnaces and fuel; the 
second the baths for men; and the third those 
for women. The two sets of baths were similar 
in arrangement, both being heated by the same 
furnace, and supplied from the same reservoir. 
Each set had its apodyterium, or disrobing- 
room; its frigidarium, tepidarium, and calidarium. 
The clothes of the bathers were hung on pegs, 
the holes into which they were fixed being still 
visible. The frigidarium was a circular room, 
with a large cold-water bath in the centre, 12 ft. 
10 in. in diameter, and 2 ft. 9 in. deep. In the 
tepidarium adjoining, a brazier for coals, and 
two seats, all made of bronze, were discovered, 
and still remained. The fact that the Pompeians 
were familiar with glass was also established, in 
this case beyond doubt, as the baths were lighted 
with small windows, glazed with glass ground on 
one side, the fragments of which were found in 
the building. 

The description of the baths having sug- 
gested the “sweating system,’ a member in- 
quired whether Mr. Spiers had traced auy tailors’ 


| shops. 


Mr. Spiers replied that he had not, as the 
business of a tailor could be carried on almost 
anywhere. The Pompeians did not, however, 
hold the tailors in very high repute, as they 
were ranged in the Forum very high up, and 
were generally a noisy and obstreperous lot. 
They were not allowed to look at the Pompeian 
ladies of the higher order, who had a gallery of 
their own in the Forum, and viewed the per- 
formances throngh a grille of metal-work, some- 
what similar to that through which ladies in our 
own day are permitted to enjoy the «xhibition 
presented in the House of Commons. With 
regard to the supply of water and drainage, 
although abundance of earthenware and metal 
pipes had been found in Pompeii, the source of 
water-supply had not been traced; neither did 
there appear to be any provision for carrying off 
the more solid sewage. Possibly the streets 
were the only drains, as in Eastern towns ; and 
these might have been flushed occasionally by 
the tremendous showers with which Italian 
towns are sometimes visited. He had not been 
able to trace any remains of public lamps, 
although he had found (and produced) scraps of 
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iron. The Pompeians used bronze largely in 
fine art productions, but the use of iron appeared TEN — 
to have been restricted to works of construction ST. OUEN, ROUEN. : 
only. Sirx,—In the notice kindly given to my little 

Having described the manner in which the| book, styled “‘ Normandy, &.: a Sketch” 
plaster for fresco-painting was prepared, and | (Builder, No. 1146), you ask for the authority 
exhibited specimens with the colours still fresh, | for a statement with regard to A. Berneval, one 
Mr. Spiers stated that he hoped to revisit | of the architects of the church of St. Ouen, at 
Pompeii in the course of the present year, and, | Rouen, which describes him as “ architect and 
on his return, to contribute some further in- | clerk of the works.” Having destroyed the notes 
formation on the subject to the Association. | used while compiling the text in question, I can- 

In proposing a vote of thanks for this paper,— | not now refer to the authority for the words 

The Chairman said, with regard to the architec- | which are italicised above. Allow me to say 
tural features of the city, but little scope ap-| that they appear in the text as a quotation,— 
peared to have been left to the architects of | between inverted commas,—and not as a posi- 
those days, except in the construction of the | tive statement of my own opinion. Finding 
temples, theatres, and other public buildings ; as | these words so placed indicates to me that I did 
the private houses and shops, though very beauti- | not consider them beyond question. The posi- 
fully ornamented with coloured marbles, pre- | tion of Berneval is best defined by the inscrip- 
sented no great field for the higher qualifica-| tion on the tomb in St. Ouen, placed there by 
tions of the architect. In many instances the | the monks in consideration of his abilities and 
chambers of the private houses were decorated | services. This is thus given by Pommeraye, 
with paintings, in fresco, of buildings, or rather | “ Histoire de Abbaye de St. Ouen, 1662 :— 
outlines of buildings, that might be taken as |“ Ci git Mr. Alevandre de Berneual, maistre des 
representing iron architecture. He did not, | ewures de massonnerie au Baillege de Rouen et 
however, believe that the Italians of the period | de cette Eylise, qui trépassa Van de grace 1440, le 
were familiar with the use of iron for struc- | 5 Janvier.” In another place Pommeraye speaks 
tural purposes; and he fancied that the draw- of him as “ architecte et conducteur des travauw 
ings to which he referred were the outlines of | de l’Eglise de St. Quen.” ; 
buildings suggested to the eye of the artist, and| With regard to the photographs which my 
had no reference whatever to any existing struc- | text was intended to illustrate, let me say that 
tures composed of iron. _ they were not made under my direction, either 
| as concerns their subjects, size, or the points of 
: | view chosen for them. F. G. STEPHENS. 


REREDOS IN PRESTWICH CHURCH. 


THE ARCHITECT OF THE CHURCH OF 

















} 
A RICHLY-SCULPTURED reredos has just been | THE SEWAGE QUESTION. 
erected in this church by the rector, the Rev. | ; : : 
H. M. Birch, and Mrs. Birch. The style is in| TH Sewage Committee, in their report, have | 
accordance with the architecture of the church, ¢™bodied their opinions in the following para- 
viz., that known as the Perpendicular. The mate- | 8T@ph :— : : 
rial of which the reredos is principally executed is senda oe Se ae — | 
. ° . } ro 0 r 
Caen stone. It consists of five canopied niches, | should be menllared possible by general lnaiehetive enact. | 
enriched with carved crockets and pinnacles. ment, enabling the mhabitants of such entire districts to | 
The three central niches contain a sculptured | a agepomenenc | pangs a mi ga sn 
i : ‘ ” s | should include a provision for pelling loc: ards to | 
representation of the y Last Supper, ” in alto- | render the sewage of their districts innocuous by applica- | 
relief; and the remaining two, “The Agony in | tion to the land for agricultural purposes. The case of | 
the Garden,” and “The Three Marys at the the valley of the Thames (where the purification of the | 


P , «ys river has been sought by the expenditure of enormous | 
6 mgd H ee y the sculptured sub- sums, is, to a fas wth. extent, counteracted by the 
jects, there is a large panel at each end; these | increased discharge of sewage from towns higher up the 
extend from the base up to the cornice, and con- | stream) requires special and immediate attention.” 
tain marble tablets, on which are engraved the | Dr. Ackland, of Oxford, who has for some 
Ten Commandments, the letters and ornamental time advocated the necessity of appointing some 
embellishments being painted in various colours. authority to control the catchment basins of 
The circumstance to which the church is in- | ¥iJor3 presented a memorial, in coniunetion with 
debted for this handsome work appears from | jpop salen to Bie George rot two years 
hy age free ie | ot : : org 
brass plate and fixed, behind the Sommunion Sinees with respect to the particular catchment 
.* | basin of the Thames. e evidence he gives in 
Le Ane Beer amt so the Merary he report af the. conan of the ‘iver nea 
’ } q 

and fondly-loved child, who died of scarlet fever, | ; 1 ee: Hn eens ak 
?|in one place the deposits of sewage have 
diminished the depth of the river by 6 ft. 


April 25th, 1863, in his eighth year, this Reredos 
Mr. Rawlinson, the principal inspector in the 


is dedicated by his bereaved parents Henry | 
Mildred and Harriet Julia Birch.” Mr. W. : 

: : Local Government Act Office, who has inspected 
oe _ es ae ; and Mr. James For- | the rivers of Lancashire and parts of a 
syth, of London, was the sculptor. | says—‘‘they are fouled almost from source to 

| estuary.” The rivers Irwell, Medlock, Irk, and 
| Bridgwater Canal are more offensive from sew- 
. ents |age than the Thames. The Medlock at Man- 
DWELLINGS OF THE LABOURING chester is covered with a black scum so thick 
CLASSES. | that birds are able to walk over it! The rivers 
Tur committee appointed by the Society of Arts | @ud streams in Lancashire and Yorkshire are 
with the view of instituting an inquiry, to ascer- | fearfully abused. There are river beds in Lan- 
tain if anything can be done to remedy or to Cashire and Yorkshire that are raised 10 or 15 ft. 
mitigate the evils arising from the want of by sewage, ashes, and other refuse. The want 
proper dwellings for the labouring classes, has | Of some central authority to deal with the water- 
divided itself into three sub-committees, to pro- | Sheds of districts is illustrated by the case of 
ceed simultaneously with various parts of the | Salford. The inhabitants of this town wished to 
subject. On the 27th ult. the sub-committees ¢atry their sewage by tunnel three or four miles 
1 and 2 met; present, Mr. W. Hawes in the. from Manchester at an expense of 80,0001., but 
chair, Alderman Waterlow, Mr. Bosanquet, Mr. | Were prevented from doing so by the refusal of 
Le Neve Foster, Dr. Greenhill, Mr. Gatliff, Mr. | Other towns to co-operate. “Of what use is it,” 
Godwin, Mr. Martin Ware, who is acting as | they say, “to expend large sums when Man- 
secretary to the committee, and others. The | cheater and all the other towns above will 
sub-committees discussed jointly at consider- | Continue to foul the river ?” 
able length “the best mode of lessening the . Baron Liebig, the President of the Royal 
burdens on house property of the working | cademy of Science at Munich, has forwarded 
classes.” The committee includes the names of |to the Lord Mayor of London a communica- 
Messrs. Dyke Acland and Akroyd, Lord Belper, | tion, which would probably occupy four or 
Lord Berners, Duke of Buccleuch, Messrs. | five columns of a newspaper, and which was 
Chadwick, Chester, and Cole, Right Hon. W.|¢vidently intended for national circulation. 
Cowper, Mr. J. Bailey Denton, Earl Ducie, Lord Leaving untouched the sanitary, engineering, 
Ebury, Mr. Hare, Earl of Harrowby, Messrs.|924 agricultural questions connected with 
G. W. Hastings and C. Wren Hoskyns, Dr.|the sewage, for the reason that they had 
Lankester, Marquis of Lansdowne, Lord Talbot | #lready been profoundly investigated by the 
de Malahide, Messrs. M. H. Marsh, M.P., H. May-| Select Parliamentary Committee over which 
nard, J. Stuart Mill, and J. Chalmers Morton, | Lord Robert Montagu presided, Baron Liebig, in 
Earl of Shaftesbury, Sir J. Kay Shuttleworth, | the document in question, aims at putting in 
Lord Stanley, M.P., Mr. Twining, the Duke of | their proper light before the farmers, the inha- 














Wellington, and several others. bitants of towns, and the legislature, the facts 


and principles which he thinks ought to be taken 
as guides in any estimate of the worth and im- 
portance of s The document is written in 
English throughout, and that is its key-note. 
The Lord Mayor convened a special Court of 
Common Council the day after the receipt of the 
communication, in order that he might lay it 
before that body, which has of late taken a pro- 
minent part in relation to the utilization of 
sewage. The result was that Baron Liebig’s 
communication was referred to the Coal, Corn, 
and Finance Committee, to be printed and cir- 
culated forthwith among the members of the 
Common Council. 





SANITARY MATTERS. 


Woolwich.—At a recent meeting of the Local 
Board of Health, a letter was read from Dr. 
Simon, F.R.S., medical officer of the Privy 
Council, requesting to be informed what steps 
had been taken by the Board to carry out the 
recommendations of Dr. Bristowe, who had been 
specially employed by the Privy Council to make 
an inspection of the town with reference to the 
frightful epidemic which recently prevailed. 
Dr. Bristowe, in his report, strongly recom- 
mended the advisability of connecting the 
sewerage system of the district with the tall 
shaft at the steam factory department of the 
dockyard : and it was now stated that the local 
Board had applied to the Admiralty for permis- 
sion to carry out the plan proposed, but that 
some objections had been made, which, it was 
believed, could be obviated. <A reply to this 
effect was ordered to be forwarded to the Privy 
Council. 

Glasgow.—At the last fortnightly meeting of 
the Police Board it wes reported that during the 
previous fortnight 376 cases of fever had been 
announced, as against 312 cases during the fort- 
night before. Mr. Ure said it would be observed 
that this was the greatest ever reported to the 
Board. It is proposed to take on lease for a 
fever hospital, premises in Main-street, Ander- 
ston, at a rental of three years for 4001., and if 
for five years, at 3501. sterling per annum. 

Ireland.—Disease is very prevalent in Ireland 
at present. There is not a town almost where 
fever is not raging. 








SOUTH LONDON WORKING CLASSES’ 
EXHIBITION. 


Tue second South London Exhibition, at the 
Lambeth Baths, was opened on Wednesday, with 
some éclat. The Bishop of Winchester presided, 
and the Hon. W. Cowper, M.P., Mr. John Locke, 
M.P., Dr. Newman Hall, the Hon. A. Kinnaird, 
M.P., Mr. Doulton, M.P., Mr. Lucas, and Mr. F. 
Fowler addressed the meeting. Dr. Hall’s 
speech was remarkably effective. To the exhi- 
bition itself we may return. Suffice it to say at 
present, the number of exhibitors is 633. 

The space used for the purposes of the exhibi- 
tion is about 5,000 square feet of hanging space, 
1,200 ft. run of table space of various depths, 
and 800 ft. of floor space. 





IPSWICH TOWN HALL. 


Tur town council, after a long and cross 
debate, have determined not to patch up the eld 
hall, and, in building a new one, not to join with 
it the museum, as originally intended. Th 
farther referred it to the Estate Committee, to 
obtain a design. In what way the Committee are 
to set about this, however,—whether they are to 
put aside altogether the previously selected com- 
petitors, invite a fresh competition, or name an 
architect themselves,—did not appear. Having 
again determined on having a new building, it 
is to be hoped the members of the town council 
will now put aside their different crotchets, and 
work with something like unanimity towards 
the one end in view. 








OPENING OF A Russtan Tumvutvs.—An inter- 
esting discovery has just been made in a tumulus 
at Ekaterinoslaw, in Russia. It consists of a 
treasure which formerly belonged to a chief of 
the Huns. Among the different articles is a 
heavy gold diadem, in which is set a cameo of 
amethyst of ancient Roman workmanship ; also 
a large collar, bracelets, and drinking cups, with 
handles formed by animals, the whole of which 
are in gold of remarkable workmanship, 
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MASTERS AND MEN. 


Sin,—Although the “discharge note” has 
gone by, I shall be glad to say a few words in 
reply to your correspondent, “A Joiner.” This 
writer designates the complaints of the masters, 
as expressed by the chairman of the Builders’ 
Association, as “a farrago of nonsense,” and 
“the talk about the dictation of operatives as 
mere bosh.” I shall be happy to hear that the 
workmen in a “ A Joiner’s” locality, know better 
what belongs to their position, and have the 

sense to allow the masters to use their own 
iscretion in the management of their business ; 
but if the masters in that favoured locality, and 
very probably in many others, enjoy this privi- 
lege, it is too patent to be denied, in the off- 
hand way “A Joiner” does it, that dictation by 
the workmen does take place to a great extent 
in most of the large towns. I, therefore, con- 
clude that “ A Joiner” has not travelled far, or 
if he has, he must have wilfully shut his eyes. 
Let “A Joiner” read the letter of J. Radford, 
who, judging from a previous letter, is no parti- 
cular friend of the masters. The letter appeared 
in the Birmingham Daily Post, of the 19th ult., 
in which there are references to dictation of the 
workmen, which are something more than 
“bosh.” If “A Joiner” has not wilfully shut 


his eyes, he would, even in the Builder, have seen | 


recorded some instances of presumptuous dicta- 
tion; but I fear that “A Joiner” has those ex- 
aggerated views of workmen’s rights, that he 
cannot see that he is claiming more than is 
reasonable, and therefore cannot understand 
what dictation is. If so, 1 will just ask him to 
consider what he would expect if he were in the 
position of a master: the masters generally wish 
no more, nor, perhaps, so much as he would claim. 
I shall be glad to find that workmen generally 
do improve their minds by the acquisition of 
valuable information. Only let them use it fairly 
and honestly, or it will be like the education of 
dishonest men, doing greater mischief in propor- 
tion to the amount of knowledge possessed ; and 
let me say that the workman who can best serve 
the master is the educated one. Such a one can 
serve his master and himself too, and as oppor- 
tunity offers, raise himself to a higher position 
without injury to his master ; but, in order to do 
this, the workmen must shake off the chains of 
slavery which the trade - unions would bind 
upon them, in forbidding their trying to better 
themselves by piecework, over-time, &c. The 
workmen do themselves no good by harbouring a 
jealous fear lest the masters should get a shilling 
too much out of their labour: that man will 
generally succeed best who is willing, faithful, 
and trusting, and, when his time comes, will 
make the best master. 


Whatever “A Joiner” may say to the con-| 


trary, and by whatever choice epithets he may 
term the statements to the contrary, it is too 
true that the workmen have by their unions 
usurped a power in interfering with the rights of 
the masters, who have hitherto and too long de- 
layed to make efforts by union among them- 
selves to check the monster evil. I am therefore 
glad that masters generally now see the neces- 
sity of union: experience will soon dictate the 
best mode of meeting such cases as may arise. 
I do sincerely hope that the workmen will agree 
to a set of rules which shall prevent any further 
dispute, and put the masters in such a position 
that they may always know what wages they 
have to pay. A. B. C. 





Several correspondents urge the appointment 
of a committee of masters and men to arbitrate, 
@ proposition now before the trade. One, “ W. 
Gascoyne, Builder,” writes,—‘“ I feel sure, from 
my own experience, that great good would result 
by trying to settle differences by reason instead 
of force. I must think that if the workmen saw 
themselves properly represented by their fel- 
lows, and any questions affecting them fairly 
diseussed, with the usual amount of com- 
mon sense which they possess, they would, on 
the other hand, allow in all fairness a full dis- 
cussion and an impartial hearing of any question 
also affecting the employers. One great fact 
must be admitted, that is, that in a commercial 
point of view, the labour is as valuable as the 
capital which is paid for it; therefore, I think, if 
both are fairly represented at this conference, 
there could be no cause of complaint. I feel sure 
that if both parties were brought together in 
this way both would have better faith in each 
other, for both are equally dependent on each 
other. For example, the workmen would be 
then represented by a body of sober, sensible 


men, who would listen to reason; instead of, as 
now, in many cases where a complaint exists, 
some one or two who can talk well, and do not 
mind mounting a platform, carrying them away 
and often compelling them to strike; and, the 
more agitation there is in many cases, the better 
it answers their purpose,—forgetting the prin- 
ciple which is involved. Now this I wish most 
sincerely to see done away with, and am pre- 
pared to do all in my power to assist; and I 
shall be happy, if this plan is thought the right 
one, to co-operate with any one, and shall be most 
happy to hear the views of any one on the sub- 
ject. I may say that, amongst the men in my 
employ, who number upwards of one hundred 
and forty, that I have spoken to upon this plan, 
they seem all to approve of it.” 





THE BUILDING TRADES MOVEMENT. 


| In consequence of the public announcement 





| that the masters had renounced the “ discharge | 


| note,’ the operatives’ secretary wrote to the 
| masters’ secretary, asking for an interview be- 
tween deputations from both bodies; and, 
| that interview being granted, the meeting took 
place. The interview was of nearly two hours’ 
duration, and matters were discussed in a 
friendly spirit on both sides. In reply to the 
men, the masters gave an assurance that the 
i“note” had been unconditionally withdrawn. 
After a lengthy conversation, the following con- 
clusions were arrived at:—That the masters 
shall meet by themselves, to agree upon such 
rules for the regulation of the trade as they may 
deem suitable ; and that the men shall meet and 
agree upon such rules as they may deem suit- 
able; that early in the following week an equal 
number of masters and men, appointed by their 
respective bodies, shall meet to discuss these 
.rules; that in case of dispute each side shall 
choose a referee, and that the referees so chosen 
shall choose an umpire whose decision shall be 
final; and, lastly, that the rules so agreed upon 
between the representatives of the masters and 
| the representatives of the men shall be binding 
| upon the whole trade, both masters and opera- 


‘tives. It seemed to be generally agreed upon 


that all previously existing rules were now null | 
and void, awaiting remodelling at the hands of | 


| the forthcoming conference. 


At a meeting of delegates from the various | 


| carpenters’ societies and shops in London, it has 
| been resolved ;—“ That, in the opinion of this 
| meeting, it would be advisable to convene acon- 
| throughout the country as early as possible, for 
| the adoption of a code of rules for regulating the 
|} trade, and the appointment of a committee to 
| lay those rules before the representatives of the 
| masters’ associations for mutual discussion, and 
| with the object of having all future disputes 
settled by arbitration.” 
| A meeting of the delegates of the different 
| branches of the building trades has also been 
held at Nottingham, to confer with the masters 
| for the purpose of adjusting the difference in 
dispute between the master and operative 
| builders, and to decide upon the trade rules. 
| At this meeting, Mr. Slinn suggested that if oa 
| any question there was an equal number of votes 
| for and against, that particular subject should be 
| left for arbitration. Mr. Ellis observed, that any 
decision that might be arrived at that evening 
would not be final, as it would have to be sub- 
mitted to the different societies before it could 
be binding upon them. A long conversation 


as to the reason that the men were still out on 
strike. 


ment. 
sion, the following resolution was proposed by 
Mr. Ellis (master), and seconded by Mr. Hickin 
(operative), and adopted unanimously :— 


** That we, as delegates, recommend to our societies to 
adopt a court of arbitration, consisting of one operative 
and one master from each branch of the building trade ; 
and that we communicate the same to Mr. Wheeler (ihe 
masters’ secretary) ; and, if accepted, that an equal nem- 
ber of employers and employed revise their rules if they 
require it. Should any Tasete arise, the arbitration 
court to settle the same. And, further, that each town 
shall have its own delegates, and settle its own questions 
in its own court of arbitration.” 


This resolution was agreed upon unanimously. 
At a similar meeting in Coventry the follow. 
ing resolution was unanimously agreed to :— 





|ference of the whole of the building trades | 


Mr. Hicken (operative) said it was un- | 
doubtedly because the secretary did not say ‘n| 
his note that the shops were now open for the| 
men to return to work as before the disagree- | 
At the conclusion of a lengthy discus- | chinery we could not in the present day carry on 


reapective'y and mutually agree to the following resolu- 
(1008 :-— 

1. That they will respectively appoint delegates to 
frame the rules under which 4 of the building trades 
of Coventry shall be carried on, the rules for each trade 
being framed by the masters and delegates of that trade. 


2. That those delegates shall appoint a chairman 
shall have the casting vote. rate — 


3. That the masters on their part and the operatives on 
their part a and mutually promise to abide by 
and carry out all rules which may agreed to by the 
delegates or decided by the casting vote of the chairman. . 
, 4 That the following persons appointed delegates 
for the purposes above mentioned,” 

A list of delegates followed. It was then 
suggested that the men should at once resume 
work ; but, as some one demurred to this, it was 
decided that the men would consider the ques- 
tion, and give the masters an early answer. 

While the whole of England has been ringing 
with the protests of the operatives against the 
employers in the Midland district in seeking to 
enforce the “discharge note” system ; and the 
ery of “ Down with Dictation” became so strong 
and unanimous that the employers wisely deter- 
mined to abandon their intention of enforcing the 
rote; we regret to find that a portion of the opera- 
tives have already taken such an ill-advised and 
childish stepas to dictate tothe Liverpool masters, 
_ thataftertheexpiration of another six monthsthey 
shal! use no bricks made by steam power! The 
following is a copy of a circular sent to the em- 
ployers :—“ To Master Builders, Contractors, and 
Others.— Upon consideration we, the undersigned 
hereby give you notice that there will be no more 
bricks used made by steam power on and after the 
22nd July, 1865, as the brickmakers of Birken- 
head and its vicinity can supply you with as 
good an article, if not superior, to the ones now 
made by steam power, with the exception of 
white and blue fire-bricks. By order of the 
Committee of Management of the Amalgamated 
Bricklayers, Bricklayers’ Labourers, Brickmakers 
and Plasterers.” Here we have proof that no 
experience is of any avail in the removal of 
stupid errors such as that which would have 
prevented this country from becoming “ the 
workshop of the world,’—which it never could 
have been but for the unrestricted extension of 
steam-power. When the cotton manufacture 
was in its infancy, all the foolish old women in 
the country railed against the use of steam 
in spinning and weaving because it would 

lead to the substitution of machinery for hand- 
|labour, whereas it has provided labour and 
livings for hundreds of thousands; and of late, 
{from war in America, thousands have been 
| starving from the unavoidable suspension of 
|steam-power. The foolish and impracticable 
dictum of the Liverpool bricklayers is just a 
reproduction of the absurdity which character- 
| ised the cotton operatives themselves, when they 
| struggled against the introduction of the steam- 
| loom, and of the folly of stage-coach drivers who 
opposed the construction of railways. The 
amalgamated bricklayers, bricklayers’ labourers. 
|}and brickmakers and plasterers are grievously 
'mistaken if they imagine that their dictation 
| will prevent the manufacture of bricks by steam ; 
|and in this struggle with the employers they 
must not count on the support of the press and 
| the sympathy of the public. 
| At the last ordinary meeting of the Liverpool 
| Architectural and Archzological Society, Mr. 
| Wylie drew attention to the notice. He said it 
| was important that they should at once protest 
| most decidedly against such dictation, because 
the time had arrived when machine-made bricks, 
both moulded and plain, would be far more 
| extensively used than they had ever yet been. 





| They should not lose sight of the fact, that 
then ensued, in which the delegates took pari, | attempts were formerly made to put down 
|machinery in all its branches of manufacture. 


He could quote a number of instances in which, 
instead of machinery having been a disadvantage 
to skilled labour, it had been of the greatest 
advantage; and he believed that without ma- 


such immense operations in trade and commerce 
in this country as we did: therefore, the attempt 
of those individuals to put down machinery in 
the making of bricks appeared to him to be one 
of the most suicidal steps in which they could 
be engaged. He thought that, as a society of 
professional men, they should immediately pro- 
test against the adoption or reception of such 
obsolete ideas. The dictation, if allowed, would 
prove very serious, and would affect a great 
number of buildings which were now in course 
of erection. He characterised the conduct of 
the men as most absurd. 

With regard to a notice sent in to the Wigan 
masters of a demand of 10 per cent. increase of 








“That the masters and men connected with the build- 


| ing trades of Coventry in public meeting assembled | 


wages by the Wigan bricklayers, a member of 
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the largest firm of employers in the town—- 
Messrs. Fanclough & Son—calls upon the trade 
to “set their faces against this annual nuisance 
of notice for a never-ending increase of wages, 
which the men will find eventually ruinous to 
themselves as well as the trade, as people will be 
driven to invest in more lucrative forms than in 
building.” 














MARSEILLES. 


MarsEILtes, keeping pace with modern 
improvements, has opened a magnificent Rue 
Impérial, a colossal préfecture, a magnificent 
palais de justice, a museum which promises 
to be a wonder, and has organized a com- 
pany of docks and warehouses worthy of the 
principal port in the Mediterranean. It ap- 
pears, however, that the celebrated corporation 
of porters or portefaix of Marseilles, who for 
centuries have had the privilege of the carriage 
and storage of merchandise on the principal 
quays, looked upon this institution of the docks 
with no small jealousy. The docks (described 
on another page) offered to commerce the 
advantages of celerity, security, commodious- 
ness, and economy, which the system of por- 
terage could not give. Hence, a war broke 
out between the Corporation and the Dock Com- 
pany ; the former being called anti-progression- 
ists, and the latter monopolists. The dock pro- 
prietors offered work to the porters, which some, 
foregoing the freedom of the corporation which 
they had possessed, accepted. These were at 
once deprived of all rights to municipal succour 
in case of old age or present infirmity, and the 
excitement became so great that the town gar- 
rison was oblived to be reinforced. It is plain 
that the Dock Company can have only a moral 
monopoly, such as railways now possess with 
regard to mail coaches ; and it is still more cer- 
tain that, if the inhabitants of Marseilles do not, 
by the proper extension of docks, keep pace with 
the demands of modern commerce, merchants 
will find it their interest to discharge their 
cargoes at some other port, such as Genoa or 
Trieste. 





LIVERPOOL. 


The new Municipal Offices, Dale-street.—This 
building is now far advanced towards comple- 


under whose superintendence the Public Library 
was built. 

New Wesleyan Schools in Toxteth Park.—The 
foundation-stone of new day and Sunday schools 
in connexion with the Stanhope-street Wesleyan 
Chapel, has been laid in Windsor-street, Toxteth 
Park. The principal entrance will be from 
Windsor-street, and a prominent part of the 
elevation is to consist of a tower about 70 ft. 
high. In this tower is to be the principal stair- 
case, and there will also be a large room, the 
roof of which is to be of ornamented timber, 
stained and varnished. All the stairs will be of 
stone, very wide, and free from angle treads. 
The size of the infant-school is to be 42 ft. by 
30 ft., and of the infant class-room, 22 ft. by 
18 ft. The girls’ school and class-room will be 
of the same dimensions, both having attached to 
them cloak-rooms, 15 ft. by 10 ft. The boys’ 
school will be considerably larger than the 
others, the size being 65 ft. by 33 ft. and the 
class-room 24 ft. by 18 ft. There will also be 
lavatories and other arrangements in connexion 
with each school. Behind the buildings there 
is to be an extensive covered playground, which 
will be divided, for the use of the boys and girls 
respectively. The walls are to consist of red 
brick, with coloured bands and white stone dress- 
ings. The boys’ school is to be on the first 
floor. The amount of the contract is 3,0001., 
| exclusive of the fittings, which are to be of pitch 
| pine; but including the fittings and the cost of 
| the land, it is estimated that the total expendi- 
| ture will be abont 5,2001., of which about 5,0001. 
| have been already collected. Mr. C. O. Ellison, 
of Liverpool, is the architect ; and Mr. J. Martin, 
| the builder. 

Fatal Accident by Fall of a Wall in Liverpool.— 
The County Palatine Loan and Discount Com- 
| pany are erecting a building at the corner of 
| School-lane and Peter’s-lane, Liverpool, just 





|ing by Mr. Edward Willmer, under the direc- 
ition of Mr. T. Mellard Reade, architect, and 
|Mr. Joseph Greenwood, of Huyton, clerk of 
|the works. For some time past excavations 
| have been in progress for the formation of cellars 
|underneath this building and a part of those 
| occupied by Mr. Allsop, and it became necessary 
jto “under-pin” the north gable end of Mr. 
| Allsop’s wall to the extent of 15 ft.deep. During 
| the progress of this operation on Monday before 
last, this wall gave way and buried one poor 


| opposite the large block of buildings now erect- | 


CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Runham (Norfolk).—A feature has recently 
been added to the parish church of this village. 
The tower has long presented an unfinished 
appearance, owing to the want of parapet or 
pinnacles, which have now been erected at a 
cost of about 2001. The new work is of stone, 
and consists of a moulded Tecgaatpee J Seth 

les with pet above, and finis wi 

pin and maedied coping. The parapet is 
ornamented with sunk quatrefoils and trefoil- 
headed panels, which are filled in with cut flints. 
Crossed keys and crossed swords (the emblems 
of St. Peter and St. Paul, to whom the church 
is dedicated), are also introduced in panels of 
flint and stone. At the angles are pinnacles 
rising to a height of about 14 ft. from the cor- 
nice, and having carved crockets and finials. 
The works have been executed by Mr. J. Stanley, 
of Yarmouth, from the designs and under the 
superintendence of Mr. J. T. Bottle, of Yar- 
mouth, who has succeeded to the architectural 
practice of Mr. A. W. Morant. 

Icklingham (Suffolk). —The Church of St. 
James, Icklingham, which has from time to time 
suffered the most wanton mutilation and deface- 
ment, is now being restored at the sole expense 
‘of Mr. C. E. Gibbs, of Icklingham Hall. The 
| brick parapets which surmounted the nave and 
‘aisle walls have been removed; the chancel is 
‘to be re-roofed and re-seated, and the floor raised 
| to its original level ; the, body of the church is 
‘to be repaired and re-seated; the window 
'tracery, which was nearly all cut out and de- 
'stroyed, will be restored in accordance with the 
| original design ; and the various piscinzw, niches, 
| &e., formerly walled up, have been opened and 
‘repaired. The works are being carried out by 
Mr. Jackaman, of Bury St. Edmund’s, from the 
| designs of Messrs. Bacon & Bell, of London. 
Bideford (Devon).—The church of Bideford was 
consecrated on the 12th of January. The original 
church, deformed by galleries and tasteless addi- 
tions, being also ruinous, was pulled down in 
| 1862, plans for a new ediftice having been pre- 
pared by Mr. Ashworth, of Exeter. The new 
| edifice attached to the old tower consists of nave, 
chancel, aisles, and chancel aisles, an organ- 
_chamber appropriated as a corporation-aisle, 
vestry, and two porches. The internal dimen- 
‘sions are 113 ft. 6 in. by 71 ft. The Perpen- 
| dicular style has been adopted, following the 





tion. The style is Grecian, of the Corinthian | fellow in the ruins. The man was got out after | features of the old church. The accommodation 
order, and the building will have a north frontage | three hours, but was found dead. At the inquest |is for about 1,150 persons. The walls are of 
of 222 ft. to Dale-street, which will be the prin- | the jury found that the deceased had been local stone, with Forest of Dean stone quoins, 
cipal front ; while it will run back to the distance |“ accidenta ly killed,” and accompanied their ver- and Bath stone arcades and dressing. Very 
of 195 ft. in Crosshall-street and Sir Thomas’s- | dict with a presentment expressive of admira- little of the old work could be re-used. The 


buildings. The basement floor will contain four |tion of the praiseworthy manner in which a roofs are of red pine. 


The stone and wood 


suites of rooms, in addition to several other police-officer had “discharged even more than | carving was done by Mr. Seymour, of Taunton. 


apartments for storage, gas-metre, lumber-room, 
&c. This story will have four separate en- 
trances from the south front, and there will be 
an entrance east and west from Crosshall-street 
and Sir Thomas’s-buildings respectively. This 


his duties.” 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


East Cowes (Isle of Wight)_—-A new mansion 


|The rebuilding has been wholly carried out by 
Mr. White, of Bideford. There is a stained 
| window by Mr. Wailes in the tower, and two by 
| Horwood in the south chancel aisle. A warming 


apparatus, by Messrs. Haden & Son, has been 


floor will be lighted by windows on each side of | has just been completed at Spring-hill, for Mr.| constructed in the vaults. The outlay is about 


the building. The north front to Dale-street 
will be the principal front of the building. The 
external walls are all of Minera stone, brought 
from Berwig quarries, near Wrexham. The 
principal entrance will be in the centre, and 
there will be a portico and six colamns—three 
on each side of the doorway—with Corinthian 
capitals. Over the entrance will be cut in large 


letters, “ Deus Nobis hee Otia fecit,’ and imme- | 


diately above a double-arched window, which 
will give relief to the appearance of the front. 
Above this will rise a circular tower, in which a 
large clock will be fixed. The elevation of this 
tower, including the spire, will be 140 ft., while 
the main portion of the building to the eaves 
will be 62 ft. high. All the offices for public 
business, at the Town-hall, at Cornwallis-street, 
at Hotham-street, &c., will be on the ground. 
floor in this building. Although the exterior 
walls are of stone, a small portion of the south 
front is of patent red brick, and will not have 
the advantage of such elaborations in architec- 
tural design as have been expended on the front 
to Dale-street. The windows all round the 
building will have polished granite pillars on 
each side, and the various entrances will be in 
strict keeping with the design. The walls, both 
inner and outer, will be from 2 ft. to 4 ft. thick, 
in addition to the columns, and in some places 
they will be 4 ft. 10in. thick. Mr. Weightman, 
the borough surveyor, is the architect; and the 
contractors for the mason-work are Messrs. John 
Parker & Son; for the brickwork, Messrs. Holme 
& Nicol; for the joiners’ work, Messrs. Haigh & 
Co.; and the clerk of the works is Mr. J. Crierie, 


|W. G. Shedden. It isin the Early English style, 
the external facing being of yellow malms, from 
| East Cowes Park estate, with Bath stone dress- 
ings. The architect was Mr. T. W. Burrell, Fare- 
|ham. Messrs. T. & J. Dashwood, of Ryde, were 
|the builders. The cost was about 8,0001. 

Hanley (Staffordshire). — A “ Hanley Hotel 
| Company (Limited) ” has been formed for the 
| purpose of meeting the present inadequate hotel 
| accommodation in the capital of the Staffordshire 
| Potteries. The directors have selected an eligible 
|site known as the Bank Honse Property, and 
have entered into a contract for the purchase of 
it. The property is opposite the junction of 
Pall-mall, Cheapside, and Albion-street, and is 
situate in one of the most convenient parts of 
Hanley. The proposed capital is 20,0001., in 
4,000 shares of 51. each. 

Hexham.—The proposed Hexham Town-hall 
and Corn-exchange building scheme has at length 
been commenced. The tenders for the different 
works have been selected by the directors, as 
follows :—Mr. T. Bulman, Hexham, mason work, 
2,9401.; Mr. E. Herdman, Hexham, joiner work, 
1,758l.; Mr. H. Burn, Hexham, slating, 2301. ; 
Mr. Ellis, Hexham, painting and glazing, 3001. ; 
Mr. Holme, Carlisle, plastering, 3461.; Mr. Staf- 
ford, Newcastle, plumbing, 2201. ; Messrs. Walker 
& Son, Newcastle, iron work, 5151. It is ex- 
pected that the foundation stone will be laid by 
Mr. Beaumont, M.P. The buildings will be in 
the new street, extending from the Market-place 
| to Hencotes, and will be situate about midway 
| between each terminus, on the side opposite the 


| Abbey. 














| 4,5001., including a restoration of the tower, not 
yet complete, 





GRINDING MONEY. 
WANDSWORTH POLICE COURT. 


Henry Avstin, foreman to a builder carrying on works 
at Battersea, was summoned by Charles Legg, a carpenter, 
for a quarter of a day’s wages, allowed in the trade, for 
grinding tools. 

The defendant pleaded that he was not liable to pay the 
amount claimed, 

The complainant stated, that he had been working at 
the rate of 5s. per day, the week ending at one o'clock on 
Saturday. At half-past twelve o'clock, on the 14th inst., 
the defendant gave him notice that he should not require 
his services any longer. He, however, continued on until 
one o'clock, when he was paid, minus the quarter of day 
allowed in the trade for grinding tools, 

The defendant gave a different complexion to the case. 
He employed the complainant at 5s. for ten hours per 
day, with the privilege of leaving off at one o'clock on 
Saturday. He paid him up to half-past five o'clock, although 
he left off work at one o'clock, he contending that it was 
not compulsory only in cases in which the men were paid 
at the rate of 7d. per hour. He also said the 7d. per hour 
—— had swept away the wages allowed for sharpening 
tools. 

In reply to the magistrate, the defendant said that the 
money for grinding tools ought not to be given when 
Saturday afternoons were allowed, He believed it was 
not the practice in the trade. He never heard of such a 
custom in his life. He would swear it was not the custom 
in the neighbourhood in which he worked. He also said 
the complainant’s saw was not properly sharpened when 
he commenced working for him. 

The complainant said it was the custom in the trade 
when the men were discharged to be paid a quarter of a 
“o sharpening their tools, 

_Mr. Ingham dismissed the summons on the evidence 
given by the defendant, He also said, that if the com- 
plainant had aright to claim for grinding-money, he must 
go to work with sharp tools, as he could not have the 
privilege both ways, 
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. Controller and Chief Constructor of the Navy. Nor could | Cureton Suspension Bri DGE.—The bridge has 
Books Receibed. she find fitter shrouds and coffins than the thin-sided and | been opened for carriage traffic. It is reported 








partially-armoured ships which the admiralty bas pre- | a , po 3 
pared for her, To carry out the simile, ‘My Lords,’ who | that there is no perceptible oscillation in the 
Letter to Lord Palmerston on the Employment of | *e™ willing to follow wherever their officials may lead, | roadway. 


: A +1, ....,| Would make most respectable pali-bearers; whilst the 
Smut ak teeta: Gath tak corneas ond Furiteent ae d attend vy $ mre Rapcuirre INFirMARY, Oxrorp.—The building 
STO} ° : 1s ers, deploring the sad fate they seem unable to avert. | ,,, : . * 
Holborn. 1865. ; Whatever part in the humiliating pageant may be assigned commusttes appointed to carry out the erection of 
z i ‘ Rk to Britain’s humbler sons, I, for one, will be no mute,|the accident ward, &c., at the Radcliffe Infir- 
THE immense drain of capital from this country | Let him chent a funeral dirge who may, my song shall be | mary, which are now completed, have issued a 


in foreign loans, amounting to hundreds of mil- | ‘ Rule Britannia.’ ” financial statement, from which it appears that 








lions, is a subject both of apprehension and of the total amount of receipts was 7,113/. The 
regret ; and the obvious remedy would be the in- Bice RST HE expenditure includes sums “paid for various 
troduction of reproductive works to develope our : ll contracts for building the new accident ward, 
internal resources, instead of allowing foreigners Hlisce ane, out-patients’ hall, medical officers’ receiving- 
to do this for other countries with our capital. —_— rooms, includisg warming apparatus, fittings, 


No single measure could be so well calculatedto| THE TUNNEL UNDER THE SevERN.—We learn furniture, advertising, printing, and architect’s 
assist in developing our material resources as the | that this project, so far as the coming session is | commission, 6,6281. 11s.” 

opening up of the country by cheap railways; and | concerned, is abandoned, there not being suffi- | 

this is one of the chief suggestions urged by | cient funds provided to meet the requisite depo- | Sourn Kensincton Museum.—A large part of 
Mr. White in the pamphlet under notice. He | sit, estimated at 6,0001. =~ pore cage of Leroy: oe 
points especially to Ireland as requiring such as- é Be BE Ee , onstruction, recently exhibited in the tem- 
Sntance, and. sake" Wonld it not be soand|,2av0% MiarBxor, Berntisnwsnt Oop; porary ion building at South Kentngton, hs 
policy to devote a portion of the revenues of Ire- | 5» this phy ace contains some useful | Le renner ie Sin eae seapnen CIOS 
land for such purposes, as has been done inj}. i a : a will | the gardens of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
observations and suggestions, and will require | where it will be again exhibited to the public, 


India, but in a modified form,—as, for example, ee , 
by giving # guarantee, for say only twenty to be returned to. and the usual facilities for study and comparison 


years, of 5 per cent. on 5,000. per mile of sich} Tue Locan Governwenr Acr.— At Guis-| “forded as soon as the necessary arrangements 
railways as were deemed of national importance | borough, a meeting has been held, at which it has | “@ be made. The part removed comprises a 
in a commercial and military point of view ?’”’ A | been unanimously resolved to adopt the Act for collection of stone for building and architectural 
guarantee of 250,0001. per aunum, being 5 per | the township. The number of members to form decorations, British and foreign marbles, ngerenatg 
cent. interest on a capital of five millions, would | the Local Board of Health will be twelve. | Ornamental terra-cotta, tiles, woods, &.; toge- 
insure the execution of 1,000 miles of railway, eis: Miesiinn Winton Cueant th | ther with on number of interesting models of 
an outlay which might be extended over a period | 7.2% STRAND Music-HALL ComPaNt.— three | public buildings. 
of five years. petitions have been presented in Chancery for Speke ee ae ey 
Ireland, as an integral portion of the British the winding up of this company. Alltheamount) 7 tt “~ . ate ox eae Maas : he 
empire, cannot remain depressed and unde- | paid on calls, together with 35,0501. borrowed on | meeting on the 25th ult., Mr. Joseph Boult, in the 


; : - ; ‘bonds, had been expended on the hall and the Chair, read a letter from Mr. Ellison, in which that 
— ae pag. 3 re ct of | pasiness. The company was unable to pay its gentleman, after explaining that, being unable 
Wenn Se ire s See Sue Saas o0 ae Se | debts, amounting to about 45,0001. One of the ‘© attend, he was compelled to do by letter what 
more obvious or hopeful way of removing this 


F k h by fi f all , | petitioners was of opinion that if the Music-hall he had intended to do in person, went on to say 
source of weakness than y first o all Opening | were sold as & going concern, the assets would that he must protest against the reading of a 
up the country by cheap lines of railway, and not amount to more than 20,1001. The sheriff Paper by Mr. Rollet until the dispute concerning 
then, perhaps, by carrying out sn extensive!) possession of the hall on the 14th January, | the construction of the roof was settled, for he 


system of bog and other drainage of the soil. In| 114 the provisional liquidator had let the hall at thought the society had no right to mix itself up 








the reclamation of wastes there is a vast field of | poe pat in a question of such extensive importance ; and 
operations awaiting the advent of capital to-| “~ é that under the circumstances the reading of the 
wards the reproductive development of Ireland. DiscovERY IN Wetits CaTHEDRAL.—The dean paper, or a discussion on the subject, would add 


Amongst other measures which would confer | and chapter having determined to introduce gas very materially to the difficulties of the case, 
incalculable benefit on Ireland would be the | into the choir of the cathedral for the use of the Mr. Rollet being one of the principal parties con- 
occasional residence of some member of the | clergy and vicars choral, the workmen, under cerned on the construction of the North Hay- 
Royal Family in the country,—the Prince of! the personal superintendence of Mr. Kelway, in market roof. The chairman observed that Mr. 
Wales, perhaps, as Lord Lieutenant. It is tobe| making an opening under the stalls on the Rollet being—according to Mr. Ellison’s state- 
regretted that no Royal residence exists in Ire- | south side of the choir, came upon a thick, mas- ment—one of the principal parties concerned, it 
land: a grant ought to be made by Parliament | sive slab of freestone, which was found to cover seemed only just and right that he should choose 
for the purpose, as suggested in the Times by | a stone coffin of ponderous size and weight, and his own time, consistently with the convenience 
Mr. Hankey. |of the shape in which they were usually made of the society. Mr. Rollet accordingly read the 

Another great want in Ireland is industrial | at an early period,—viz., wide at the head, paper in question. : 
knowledge and industrial education: whilst | tapering off narrower to the feet, with square e 
there is still a superabundance of unskilled | corners, but without the modern widening at Bursting or A KITCHEN Borter.— Another of 
labour, notwithstanding the removal of so much | the shoulders. In the side or edge of the coffin, these accidents has occurred,—and in the north 
even of that to foreign countries as well as to! on the left side, and near the head, was found a f England, as usual. It took place on Wednes- 
our own colonies, there is as yet comparatively small plate of lead, inserted in the stone, rudely day, at the residence of Mr. Jonathan White- 
little skilled labour. Industrial knowledge makes | engraved in the characters of the period, with head, cotton broker, Elmsley House, West Derby. 


all the difference between the poverty and weak- | the following inscription :— In the kitchen there was an ordinary range, a 
ness of Ireland and the rich and flourishing con- “ Hie jacet Willielmus de Buttona secund. high-pressure boiler being placed immediately 
dition of England. Bathoniensis et Wellensis Episcopus. behind the firegrate. It was on the circulatory 

In urging the opening up of Ireland bv rail- Sepultus XII. die Deeembris Anno Domini principle,—one pipe conveying water from the 


ways, Mr. White says,— | : mst sogeuged cistern into the boiler, while by another the 
“Having witnessed the extraordinary results The tomb is not opposite the bishop’s grave, but heated water re-ascended into the cistern. . The 
produced in India, in France, in Spain, and other | several feet to the east of it. fire-place had not been used for two or three 
parts of the globe, by the introduction of rail- | Ww ae i de i ie: lei a Ni days ; but a fire was lighted in the grate, and in 
ways, I am convinced that there is no single | oRKING-Crass DWELLINGS hy ‘rEDS. — The | the evening the boiler burst with a violent ex- 
measure which could be devised which would |™#yor of Leeds (Mr. a ) hook months plosion, inflicting dreadful injuries on a woman 
produce such important benefits to Ireland, as | °8° offered a ere = 5. rs the oo sa: tthe he and scalding a man. The interior of the kitchen 
the opening up of the country by a system of the dwellings of the Donte” u a ts © was a perfect wreck, as well as the windows, 
cheap railways and tramways, constructed with borough. Mr. W. B. Pa 1 sa h eens. door-frames, and walls. The dresser also took 
the utmost economy, and specially adapted for and Mr. J. —— eres mrs i. —_ aa he| fire. There must be something wrong in the 
agricultural traffic; and until this be done, I peng toate A oe Hole. ska eatatar thie. construction of kitchen boilers in the North. 
fear all attempts at developing the fisheries and oad Light 7 call the secretary of the Yorkshire, SANrTaRry ImpRoveMENT or BuRNLEY.—A good 
vo = hestsmpeat de me 2 he Union of Mechanics’ Institutes. The writer has| deal of paving and pipe-sewerage has of late 
the waste lands, will, — ees and com- | entered into an examination of the character of | been carried out at Burnley, according to the 
rence ata - eg aed + Shere; cheep | the dwellings of the working classes in Leeds, | report for last year by the borough surveyor, 
"ae. White —— a heen hichly i inaali ‘and adduced ample evidence that the mass of | Mr. Colbran, who says, in allusion to these mat- 
% eee | these dwellings are of so deficient a nature and | ters, at the close of his report,—“ It is proved, 
= —_——$—$—$ encompassed with evils that materially increase from statistical returns of the registrars, that 
VARIORUM |the mortality of the town, and produce great | the effects of sewering and paving are most 
; social evils. The following is a recapitulation | beneficial; for in Chorlton the mortality in the 
“Naval Armour: dedicated to Lord Palmer-| of the measures which he believes will remedy | undrained streets was 4 percent. ; in the drained 
ston.” By James Chambers. London: Mitchell, | the evils he points out:—1. The extension of | streets 2 per cent. only ;—in Rochdale, well- 
Charing-cross. The author of this pamphlet is | ¢),¢ Common Lodging-house Act. 2. The vigo-| conditioned localities, deaths to population 1 in 
the inventor of the Chalmers target, in favour | -ons enforcement of the powers already possessed | 43 1-10th; ill-conditioned localities, 1 in 22 
of which a good deal has been said in the public | by the Corporation and the Board of Guardians | 4-10ths;— in Liverpool fifteen courts badly 
press within the last two or three years. As in| fy the prevention of nuisances, &c. 3. Apply-/ drained contained 307 dispensary cases, while 
so many other instances, Mr. Chalmers com- | ing the Local Government Act, and also obtain- | the same number, well drained, contained only 
plains of the really stupid proceedings of the | ing powers to regulate the laying out of streets, | 109 cases, the population of both courts being 
Admiralty. He quotes the strange and startling | public improvements, &c. 4. The establishment | nearly equal. Similar data were obtained in 
dictum of their “Controller,” that “relative | of societies to assist in the erection of dwellings | several other towns; and immediately after put- 
resistance to shot has no bearing on the ques- | on sanitary principles; and 5. The erection of | ting the streets in proper condition a decrease of 
tion” of naval armour. additional lodging-houses in different localities. | mortality ensued. If these results follow in 
“If Britannia,” says Mr. Chalmers, ‘‘ were prepared to| Beyond these, by the influence of temperance Burnley it is impossible to conceive that your 


pA aj ontor ome 8 cag ages pd el ge Nagpon = | and education, they might hope also to assist in committee could Rave expended the money mere 
aot Seaton andertakers better qualified than the present | checking these evils. | judiciously : 
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Her Masesty’s Toeatre.—M. Maillart’s opera, 
Lara, adapted for the English stage by Mr. 
Oxenford, has proved a success, and will, we 
have little doubt, fill the house for some time to 
come. The music is exceedingly agreeable 
throughout, and Miss Louisa Pyne both acts and 
sings in it admirably. A débutante, Miss Romer, 
acquits herself satisfactorily, and the general 
getting up is good. The plot is compounded out 
of Byron’s two poems, “ Lara” and the “Cor- 
sair.’ How is it, people are beginning to ask, 
that Mr. William Harrison himself has not yet 
sung in his new house ? 


Tur Wetiincton Crock Tower.—The clock- 
tower at the foot of London Bridge, narrowing 
the space too greatly, is to be taken down. 
When its erection there was determined on, we 
pointed out the mistake that was contemplated, 
and said that its removal, when up, would be 
but a question of time. That time has come. 


Accipent at Kune’s-cross-roap.—On Wed- 
nesday afternoon, shortly after one o'clock, a 
small building in front of St. Philip’s Church, 
which was in course of removal, fell down, in- 
juring a bricklayer named Thomas Searle rather 
severely. 


Tue Sramvep Grass 1x Hererorp CatHe- 
pRAL.—A paper on this subject, by the Rev. F.T. 
Havergal, was read by that gentleman at a 
recent soirée in connexion with the Herefordshire 
Philosophical, Antiquarian, and Natural History 
Society. After giving some account of the 
ancient use of stained glass, he said,—We must 
now draw your attention to the second part of 
our subject, viz., “The Ancient and Modern 
Stained Glass of ourown Cathedral.” That this 
edifice was once gorgeously filled with stained 
glass there is every reason to believe. Historians 
of the Norman and Early English period are 
quite silent, but yet we may fairly infer that 
as the carving and paving, wall and ceiling 








Ovr Raitway System.—The first meeting of | decoration, were all very beautiful, so we may, 


the Department of Economy and Trade of the 
National Association for the Promotion of Social 
Science was held on Tuesday night, at their 
rooms, 1, Adam-street, Adelphi. Mr. Edwin 
Chadwick, C.E., the president of the Depart- 
ment, occupied the chair, and read an interesting 
paper on “ The Economical Principles of a Reform 
of the Legislation and Administration for the 
Conveyance of Goods and Passengers by Rail- 
ways.” An important discussion followed. 


RAILWAYS AFFECTING THE City.—Mr. William 
Haywood’s report on the projects of the railway 
and other companies applying for powers to 
construct works within the City of London, has 
been published. In conclusion, Mr. Haywood 
says, “ The total area, including public ways, 
scheduled within the City for the several pro- 
jects reported upon is 31 acres, but of this about 
18 acres are already authorized to be taken 
under existing Acts, leaving 13 acres which are 
scheduled for the first time, of which about 
10} acres is property, and 2} acres is public 
way.” 
the court should dissent from all of them. 


THe Water Svurrty anp SEWERAGE oF 
Biayrpon.—Mr. Jos. Gordon, city surveyor, Car- 
lisle, has, in compliance with a request from the 
local Board of Health of Blaydon, reported upon 
the water supply and sewerage of the Blaydon 
district. The result of Mr. Gordon's inspection 


and survey estimates the cost of the proposed | 
additional water supply at 1,9341., and the | 
sewerage works at 3,5101.; making a total of | 
5,4441. These figures include the cost of super- | 


intendence of construction, and all contingen- 
cies incidental to such undertakings; and Mr. 


Gordon has laid before the Board a detailed | 


report of the whole works. 


On THE PropuLsion or Trains oN LiNnEs 
WITH FREQUENT Stations.— A paper “On the 
Best Mode of applying Power to propel Trains 
on the Metropolitan and other Railway Lines 
having frequent Stations and in terminal Sta- 
tions,” was read on the 18th of January by Mr. 
P. W. Barlow, F.R.S., at the Society of Arts. 
Mr. Barlow recommends a modification of the 
rope traction system with stationary power to 


give temporary impulse in the place of loco- | 


motives. He says:—“ When the duty to be 
performed is that of working a line in which the 
stations are very close together, and the stop- 
pages frequent, it then results that all, or nearly 
all, the work of the engine is expended in acquir- 
ing the travelling speed; and that, in fact, it 
has not ceased to accelerate its speed when it 
becomes necessary to shut off the steam and 
apply the brakes, so as to stop at the next sta- 
tion. In fact, the same engine which in long 
stages would make an average speed of 35 or 40) 
miles per hour, is incapable, with frequent sta- 
tions, of making an average speed of 13 or 14 
miles, even with a greatly reduced load. In 
this condition of things, which is in fact the 
condition of metropolitan railways, a new set of 
circumstances has to be met, and the question 
arises whether, where these circumstances exist, 
stationary power, when applied in a manner 
strictly adapted to the case, is not more 
economical—capable of greater speed—and in 
all respects more suitable to the convenience 
and exigences of the traffic and locomotive 
power?” The present system, it appears, is 
wasteful of power, and expensive in working. In 
the discussion which followed, however, the 
speakers were by no means unanimous ag to the 
advantages of Mr. Barlow’s proposal. 


He advises, as a preliminary step, that | 


|I say, safely presume that the windows were 
‘filled with the highest efforts of art. The oldest 
| specimen that remains with us, is to be seen on 
‘the south side of the Lady Chapel. Adjoining 
| it is another, said to be Munich glass, formerly in 
| St. Peter’s Church, Hereford. The next speci- 
| mens we possess belong to the Decorated period, 
two windows having been very successfully re- 
' stored last year by Mr. Warrington. Mr. Haver- 
| gal here quoted Rawlinson’s description of the 
_ windows formerly in the cathedral (p. 140), and 
then noticed those in Bishop Audley’s chapel 
and the Old College chapel. He then briefly 
noticed the modern windows, nineteen in all,— 
six by Castell in triforium of choir ; one by Hard- 
man, in east end of choir; five by Warrington 
(including three to Archbishop Musgrave, one to 
Canon Clatton, and one to Bishop Huntingford) ; 
one by Clayton & Bell; and five by Gibbs. Out 
of 100 windows admitting light to the interior 
of the cathedral, Mr. Havergal remarked that at 
present twenty-three were filled with stained 
glass. 





TEN DEBS. 


For warehouse, exclusive of plumber’s, glazier’s, 
ainter’s, and_ironfounder’s works (which are 130/.), for 
Navigation Company, Horncastle. Messrs. Bellamy & 
Hardy, architects :— 
IE I Wi eitinsescsonsoeonpipata £990 0 
Booth ......... . 910 





oocoooo 


Morley & Co. 
Pike & Co. (accepted) .... 


For completely finishing the carcasses, Nos. 5, 7, and 8, 
Gordon-terrace, Upper Richmond-road, Putney. Messrs. 
Charles & Sydney , architects :— 

| Rovian Be Be once. cxvsecessovesoossseae £1,302 0 0 





0 

0 

i 0 

Carter........00:. ‘ 0 
0 

0 

. 5, 


j 





| Accepted for building new Borough Gaol at Scar- 
borough, Yorkshire. Mr. W. B. Stewart, architect :— 


Bricklayer, Mason, and Plasterer’s Work. 
Petch 


| BREE ne. oneseanavoopnescorenenesiiens £4,880 19 0 
Slater's Work. 
| BABA gTORVOR, .....:sccee. sssoenesevicese ase £137 10 0 
| Carpenter and Joiner’s Work. 
| BAS iciciciniiighivinenious £1,180 0 0 
| Smith and Founder's Work, &c. 
FRA... ceveriesieneniidsccomiinen £2,280 0 0 
Puinter’s Work. 

PR, cscsconiensbssiabhoscsvaruinenccl £127 15 0 
| Plumber and Glacier’ s Work. 
| Pe eral eon NE PS £149 0 0 





Accepted for pine and peach houses at Endeliffe Hall. 
| Messrs. Hockton & Abbott, architects :— 

Contract No. 14, 
Brickloyer, Joiner, Slater, and Plasterer’s Work. 


Craven, Brothers ........0.........00 £738 0 0 
Plumber, Painter, and Glazer’s Work, 
SOWIE sos ccensiise vinsercxusiipeovindn £155 0 0 
Smith's Work 
NE oi iietiivscacnicatinctncsisaiccatae £100 0 0 


Contract No. 15.—Forcing-houses, 
Bricklayer and Joiner’s Work, 





WOW inviscid: £215 0 0 
Plumber, Painter, and Glaziers Work. 
ONO. sas iinctiiadinctitacaiieiisaiinantitil £0 0 0 

Smith's Work. 
RMD REE i Lie £123 10 0 


For completion of ten houses at Kentish-town, for Mr. 
Henry Gibbon, Mr. Edward Clark, architect. Quantities 
supphed :— 

Rowe (accepted) ...........-.60..000 £1,676 0 0 


Rowe (accepted) ......cc0:-.csseseesee £150 0 0 
For coal-offiee, stables, and coal-shed, and scones § 
works, at Messrs. Rickett & Smith’s Wharf, Grove-road, 
Bow. Messrs. Tillott & Chamberlain, architects :— 
0 


SION. cccusstininaanasiaccaniiusiagren £1,111 0 
Seay, HO si dardinaecikns £88 +0 
PNGID cisicamhedetinusisinntesccuunee 935 0 0 


For additions and alterations to premises in Church- 
street, Hackney, for Mr, Rose. Mr, Gliddon, architect :— 
Ennor .... £564 0 0 









For the erection of chemical works at Hackney Marsh, 
for Messrs. Simpson, Maule, & Nicholaon. Mr. C, Cooper, 
Maidenhead, architect. Quantities — —" 





Dabbs .........0000 ehilisindesdiunvbhawin 0 
Hack & Bon ....,...c0sessssereeeeeee - 7,907 0 0 
IT icnevscncswesnmyscgvasnazsoynnece 7,653 0 0 
Henshaw (accepted) ............... 7,3% 0 0 
For water tank, and girders under ditto :— 

The Regent’s Canal Iron Work 

QORRIINE ocsveiesn si nsertreniatsscneons 0 
Ransomes & Sims (accepted) ...... 335 0 0 


For building warehouse in London-wall. Mr, C. Lawes, 
architect, oe tities not supplied :— 


Patri TI sainivertetscsttieeari nines £1,134 0 0 
SI ist icstassideoassgavnascucsvegia 1, 0 0 
Dove, Brothers ......:..000--.000.+- 1,025 0 0 
SAORI sricnsnnerccsaetssiuimimbaniunntia . 0 0 
Hardiman & Sandon ............... 984 0 0 
RII i ccbieddnctbacitaisdissseccscsnee 983 0 0 
CNG: snnceteineteicsinceesidrciabiion 945 0 0 

sthpdieobeabba opuseanscdsbaaeatinrtie 897 0 0 
BIE ciiessnetrietinunticsvecerestabpnnen? 844 0 0 





For building warehouse in Gun-square, Minories, for 
Mr. 7. Mr. T. C. Clark, architect :— 








TACEY........000 seveceee 03,987 0 0 
SS 8 Rar eee 3, 00 
Patman & Co. 3, 00 
Ashbey & Bn ...cccceccsccessseceeees 3,455 0 0 
IE. srdtasnnieistnaiceuiatontinngidvass 3,293 0 0 
Lawrence & Som .............0.c000 8,172 0 0 
CN ai hist ciniciscadisdtiinctins 138 0 0 
RGD cvcnvinsinnvetchabiiensbschesciemguts 3,136 . 0 
Sharpington ..............00sccesereres 3,123 0 
halen sobs uj selec cnwiiedbbvcoaseeabe 2.942 0 0 
Hardiman & Sandon ............... 2,913 0 0 





For an inn it the Wellington-road, St. Mary Cray, 
Kent, for Messrs, Fox & Sons, Farnborough. Messrs. 
George & Vaughan, architects :— 


TOWNSENA .........0rccseeerreseeesecesees £648 0 0 
Wronehe & Ben «sick. csseccerscccaenisses 640 0 0 
L080 on. .cesccceeseonessssteenenenrenavesens 543 0 0 
OIE oo cecccsssecccnevervesessaesscoseseus 633 0 0 





For two houses and sh at Beccles, for Mr. W. E. 
Crowfoot, M.D. Mr. W. O. Chambers, — 


A OOD ons pivsnsyensivcesseveeness 
King & Blunderfield ................. 799 10 0 
CORT OMG oo... ccidocessees.-.eseccnnesse 700 0 0 





For two semi-detached villas on Kirtley Cliff, South 
Lowestoft, for Mr. Burk, Mr. W. O. Chambers, archi- 


DOONAN. visite. cnesssvsnniecdavosavsdceinis £1,047 0 0 





For a house and shop at Beccles, for Mr. Garnham 
Mr. W. O. Chambers, architect :— 
Rix & Bren ..0600.000s0sissesercrarerses- £316 18 4 

King & Blunderfield .................. 275 10 O 








For alterations to and enlargement of St. Mark’s 
parsonage-house, Kennington. Mr. Ewan Christian, 
architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. T. W. Goodman :— 

Extra on Port- 
land cement. 


Sharpington & Cole............ O,206 oes £24 0 

es & Roberts ............ , BRR 31 0 
Marsland & Son_............... 1,105)... 23 0 
I ss ivncicnccscsesencecnetuts 1,006 6... 36 «60 
Lathey, Brothers ............... eee 28 10 





~ {0 CORRESPONDENTS. _ 


Serrrxc Perc. Drawtxes.- (Un setting penell drawings, to prevent 
them from smearing, huw can the pencil-lines be made to retain the 
brilliancy they had befure setting 7—B. & H.) 

W. H. & (voluntary Examinations have been organized by the 
Institute of Ar_bitects, where “ forms“ may be obtaiued).—W. C. (not 
necessary).— R. T. A. (sent to pondent).— M and Value 
(should rend name).—Quondam (uext week).— Moses (see our Vol. 22, 
p. 387).—H. J. (in type).—W. P. (ditto).—W. a. C.—W. H. V. 8—C. C. 
~H.D.—F. R. W.—W. B. 8.—J. ¥.—W. H.-F. E. jun.—J. B.—R. P. P. 
—C. V.—B.—J. BR. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses, 





All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied 
the name and address of the sender ; not ily for publicati 

Nore.—The responsibility of signed articles, and 
papers read at public meetings, rests, of course, 
with the authors. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for Ori- 
GINAL TESTIMONIALS left at the Office in reply to 
Advertisements, and strongly recommends that 
Copiks ONLY should be sent. 

Advertisements cannot be received for the current 
week’s issue later than FIVE o'clock, p.m, on 
Thursday. 











[ADVERTISEMENT. } ee 


CHURCH, TURRET, and STABLE CLOCKS. 
J. W. Benson, having erected steam-power 
and improved machinery for clock-making, at 
the manufactory, Ludgate-hill, will be glad to 
furnish to clergymen, architects, and committees, 
Estimates and Specifications of every descrip- 
tion of Horological Machine, especially cathedral 
and public clocks, chiming tunes on any number 
of bells. A descriptive pamphlet on Church 
Clocks post free for one stamp. Watch and 
Clock Maker by Warrant of Appointment to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and maker of the 
great clock for the Exhibition, 1862. 33 & 34, 
Ludgate-hill, E.C, Established 1749, 
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